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Art. L—A Series of Plays, in which it is attempted to de» 
lineate the stronger Passions of the Mind. By Joonne’ 
., Baillie, Vol. 34. Longman, 1812, 


THE dramatic system- of which this july of | : 
writer may be denominated the inventress, has. 
been the subject of so much critical disquisition,. that if ‘ ~ 
any controversy stilbexists respecting it, we do not now 
feel ourselves called upon to disturb its repose, any more . 
than by saying, that we coincide in opinion with those who 
lament the fetters which it seems to us unnecessarily to 
have imposed on the imagination. Of her former wor 
we believe few will deny, that her two tragedies (Basi 
and de Montfort), are injured, both in general interest an 
dramatic effect, by the observance of the purpc Py ich 
was constantly in the author’s view.” The Pate ' love 
is rarely, if ever, of such instantaneous growth as. it ne- 
cm, must appear under any attempt to ce it 
within the limits of dramatic action. That of hatred (if 
hatred ever existed in an unmixed shape), must be. 
slower in its operations, or it assumes the Foca ather . 
of an animal impulse, than of human senti ; and, ia 
that light, is totally unfit for the production of any sym- 

thy or any moral effect whatever. The author felt (per- 
oo without knowing that she felt it), the great difficulty 
under which she laboured in both instances. With.regand 
to the tragedy of Basil, our readers will remember the 
double alteration of her own plan, which she —. 
in a note to the third edition of her first vohime, and whieh 3 
it is in vain to ascribe to any other cause than that we have 
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mentioned. In de Montfort, the same cause is still more 
apparent in its effects. The passion there described, is not 
that unusual (we believe unnatural, and impossible), 

assion of unmixed hatred. It is a compound of envy, 
jealousy, ambition, shame, fear, and revenge. Neither is 
its progress detailed in the course of the representation. 
On the contrary,: we are told of the causes from which it 
sprung, antecedent (some of them by many years), to the 
commencement of the play; and, at that commencement, 
we are introduced to the passion intended to be described, 
when already arrived at its full growth, and ripe for the 
effect which accidental circumstances only, arising in the 
course of the action, develope. Yet, in this drama, varying 
(as it does), so widely from the author’s own design, and 
(perhaps, in consequence of that variation), the most ge- 
nerally esteemed of all her productions, we can easil 
trace the ill effects of the plan, even thus imperfectly ade 
hered to. } 

The tragedy of Ethwald, which is, in paris, fully equal 

(perhaps superior), to either of her former plays, but, 
viewed as a whole, falls greatly below them, exhibits the 
consequences which we lament in no less glaring colours. 
‘Yet the subject of ambition is, perhaps, the least excep- 
tionable of any which depend upon the development of a 
particular passion. But our principal objection to the 
system may, we believe, be comprised in few words, and . 
does not require the éxemplification of individual instances. 
The object of the drama is to exhibit, not the passions only, 
but the characters of men. All men have the seeds of all 
human passions implanted in their minds, which may at 
any time grow to maturity under the influence of eircum- 
stances. But those characters are the most interesting and 
produce the greatest moral effect, in which conflicting 
passions are at work; not those, over which a single 
passion has obtained a decidedly preponderating or exclu- 
sive influence, and which are, moreover, of much more rare 

occurrence. In historical painting, how much more highly 
do we praise the artist who can represent the effects of 
these mixed sensations on the human countenance, than 
him who images, how happily soever, the domineering in- 

fluence of a single feeling? It is with the productions of 
the pen as with those of the pencil. A dramatic writer 

may produce very powerful effects by marking the deve- 
lopment (not the rise and progress), of a single passion. 
But we must think, that he acts very unwisely in excluding 
himself from fhe choice of subjects ‘still more favourable te 
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the display of his‘powers, at any rate more productive of 
the highest excellencies of his art. 

_ We ought to ask pardon of our readers for detaining 
them with these preliminary.observations, contrary to our 
original intention and promise. But we will now proceed 
to the business more immediately before us. 

The present volume contains two tragedies, a comedy, 
and ‘a serious musical drama.’ The three first of these 
pieces are dedicated to the subject of ‘ fear,’ the last to 


‘ hope.’ ! : 
We will not detail the plot of either of these pieces, so 
as to deprive our readers of any part of the pleasuré they 
are to receive by anticipation, further than the authoress 
herself has thought proper to do in the introductory criti- 
cisms with which (after the example of Dryden), she has 
ushered in her own productions. This prefatory address 
* to the reader,’ is, to us, by no means the least interesting . 
part of the volume. It presents to us a most attractive 
picture of the mind and imagination of the writer, and dis- 
plays all that judgment and taste with regard to the ge- 
neral objects of dramatic criticism which we know Miss 


_ Baillie to possess, and which we may therefore expect from 


her pen. From this part of her work, we shall now pro- 
ceed to select those passages which relate to the subject of 
each particular drama, on which we shall venture, without 
reserve, to make such remarks as occur to ourselves. 

‘ The first of these plays is a tragedy. of five acts, the prin- 
cipal character of which 1s a woman, under the dominion of su- 
perstitious fear; and that particular species of it (the fear of. 
ghosts, or the returning dead), which is so universal and inherent 
in our nature, that it can never be eradicated from the mind, let 
the progress of reason or philosophy be what it “ys A brave. | 
and wise man of the 19th century, were he lodged for the night 
in a lone apartment where a murder has been committed, would 
not so easily believe, as a brave and wise man-of the 14th cen- 
tury, that the restless spirit from its grave might stalk round his 
bed and open his curtains in the stillness of midnight; but 
should circumstances arise to impress him with such a belief, he 
would feel the emotions of fear as intensely,.though firmly per- 
suaded, that such beings have no power to injure him. Nay, I 
am persuaded, that could we silppose or person with a mind so 
constituted as to hold intercourse with such beings entirely 
devoid of fear, we should turn from’ him with repugnance as 
something unnatural—as an instance of mental monstrosity. If 1 
am right, then, in believing this-i ion of the mind:to be so 
universal, I shall not be afraid of having so far infringed on tlie. 
dignity of my heroine, as to 7. her an improper object to. ex- 
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cite dramatic interest. Those, I believe, who possess strong 
imagination, quick fancy, and keen feeling, are most easily 
affected with this species of fear. I have, therefore, made Orra 
a lively, cheerful, buoyant character, when not immediately 
under its influence; and even extracting from her superstitious 
propensity a kind of wild enjoyment, which tempts her to nourish 
and cultivate the enemy that destroys her. The catastrophe is 
such as fear, I understand, does more commonly produce than 
any other passion. I have endeavoured to trace the inferior cha- 
racters of the piece with some degree of variety, so as to stand 
relieved from the principal figure; but as I am not aware, that 
any particular objection is likely to be made to any of them, 
they shall be left entirely to the mercy of my reader.’ P. iv, v. 
After referring to our opinion before expressed, that the 
passions are not the proper ground-work of dramatic repre- 
sentation, abstractedly considered, we must proceed to say, 
that in the passion ( if it may be so called), of fear, under 
certain circumstances, we do not see any thing that should 
render it ‘less adapted to dramatic purposes than any 
other.’ We do not, therefore, agree with those whom 
Miss Baillie supposes to think, ‘ that, in tragedy at least, 
the principal character could net possibly be actuated by 
this passion, without becoming so far degraded as to be in- 
capable of engaging the sympathy and interest of the 
spectator and reader.” But if fear, under some circum- 
stances, assumes that habitual eharacter which may entitle 
it to a rank among what we call the passions of the human © 
mind, under other, indeed under most, cireumstances, it is 
rather an impulse than a passion, and as such, wholly un- 
worthy of producing that interest which is indispensable to 
the perfection of tragedy. The fear of death (as we shall 
sufficiently acknowledge when we come to treat.of the next 
ieee in this volume), may be of the former description. 
o may be, and often is, another mode of fear which we 
cannot help expressing our surprise, that Miss Baillie has 
not adopted as the subject of one of her dramas on this 
passion, the more so as she has imperfectly sketched it in 
the second female character of this very tragedy of Orra; 
we mean, that which produces the most miserable of all 
conditions of life, the slavish subserviency of‘ one indivi- 
dual to the will of another who possesses (whether from 
‘superior endowments, or peculiar and secret circumstances), 
the master-key of his soul. We will not deny the capa- 
bility, even in mere superstitious terror, of operating, so 
like an habitual feeling, on the mind, as to answér the pur- 
poses of tragic effect; but such a vague, unconnected, 
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childish sentiment as that which is made to inspire the 
heroine of the drama now before us, is (according to ouf 
apprehension), totally inconsistent with the elevation which 
requires. It has reference rather to the physical 
constitution than to the moral character; it partakes more 
of animal instinct than of any of those sources of action 
which raise the human species above the level of the rest 

of the visible creation, and render man a subject worth 
the contemplaiion of man. If this criticism be not well- 
founded, we know not to what other cause can be attributed 
the great failure of interest which we have experienced in 
the tragedy of Orra. The character of the heroine is 
amiable and attractive; her sufferings are most unmerited, 
the catastrophe to which they tend is most painfully 
athetic. ere is no want of incident in the piece, and 
it abounds with passages of high poetical excellence. There 
is no improbability, either natural or moral, in the story, 
no inconsistency that we are aware of, none (at least), that 
is at all glaring or offensive, in the personages. But this 
is not all that is necessary. There is a consistency and a 
probability of the drama, which, though never repugnant 
to, is totally distinct from the consistency and probability 
of nature. Nothing is more uncertain, or more apparently 
disproportionate, than the relations of cause and effect 
when applied to real occurrences; but this apparent dis- 
proportion the rules of poetry will not admit; and, to 
apply this observation to the instance before us, although 
nothing is more possible in nature than that terror, how- 
ever absurd and unseasonable, may produce on any person 
of lively imagination an effect as strong as that which is 
here represented, yet nothing is more dramatically incon- 

sistent and inadequate. ; 
Lest any of our readers should accuse us of displaying 
a want of courtesy in the freedom of our animadversions, 
let us now make all the reparation in our power by pro- 
ducing at least a few specimens of that poetical fancy and 
expression of which Miss Baillie has given instances not 
less various or attractive in the tragedy of Orra than in 
either of her more successful dramas. The character of 
Orra is, we think, beautifully illustrated by the com- 
parisons which she herself makes in the following answer 
to one‘of her friends who wonders at the occasional burst 
: liveliness that-interrupts the general gloominess of her 
ney. 
” Didst thou ne'er see the swallow’s veering breast, 
Winging the air beneath some murky cloud 
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In the sunn’d glimpses of a stormy day, 
Shiver in silvery brightness ? 
Or boatman’s oar as vivid lightning flash 
In the faint gleam, that like a spirit’s path 
Tracks the still waters of some sullen lake? 
» Or lonely tower, from its brown mass of woods, 
Give to the parting of a wintry sun 
One hasty glance in mockery of the night 
Closing in darkness round it? Gentle friend, 
Chide not her mirth, who was sad yesterday, 
And may be so to-morrow.’ 
In the picturesque delineation of circumstances, Miss 
Baillie’s powers are unrivalled by those of any of her 
contemporary poets, even though in this appears to consist 


the chief poetical merit of the age. It may be invidious to | 


institute a closer comparison with any living author; but 
there are passages in almost all her tragedies which are 
worthy of a competition even with her great master, the 
father of English poetry. It is thus that the imagination 
of Orra is made to paint her anticipated enjoyment of 
baronial power and wealth. 
‘ Tll-gather round my board 
All that heav’n sends to me of way-worn folks, 
And noble travellers, and neighbouring friends, 
Both young and old. Within my ample hall, 
The worn-out man of arms (of whom too many ; 
Nobly descended, soon like reckless vagrants 
From one proud chieftain’s castle to another, 
Half chid, half honour’d), shall o’ tip-toe tread, 
Tossing his grey locks from his wrinkled brow 
With cheerful freedom, as he boasts his feats 
Of days gone by.—Music we'll have ; and oft 
The bickering dance upon our oaken floors 
Shall, thundering loud, strike on the distant ear 
Of nighted travellers, who shall gladly bend 
Their doubtful footsteps tow’rds the cheering din. 
Solemn, and grave, and cloister’d and demure 
We shall not be. \ 
Ev’ry season ~ 
Shall have its suited pastime ; even winter 
In its deep noon, when mountains piled with snow, 
And chok’d up valleys from our mansion bar 
All entrance, and nor guest nor traveller 
Sounds at our gate; the empty hall forsaking, 
In some warm chamber, by the crackling fire, 
We'll hold our little, snug, domestic court, 
Plying our work with song and tale between.’ 
That strange —— of human nature, which is so 
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well described in a part of the ep already quoted, as 

prompting the mind ‘to nourish and cultivate the enemy 
which destroys it,’ is admirably seized and embodied in 
this same scene, where Orra is made to listen with ‘ de- 
lightful horror’ to a tale of Diablerie, purposely invented 
by one of her companions. : 

—‘ What pleasure is there, lady, when thy hand, 

Cold as the valley’s ice, with hasty grasp 

Seizes on her who speaks, while thy shrunk form 

Cow’ring and shiv’ring stands with keen turn’d ear 

To catch what follows of the pausing tale ? 

Orra—“ And let me cow’ring stand, and be my touch 

The valley’s ice, yet there is pleasure in it. 

Yea, when the cold blood shoots through ev'ry vein ; 

When every hair’s-pit on my shrunken skin 

A knotted knoll becomes, and to mine ears 

Strange inward sounds awake, and to mine eyes 

Rush stranger tears, there is a joy in fear.’ 

The line and half which we have marked by italics in 
this otherwise beautiful passage, we have’so marked, not 
for praise, but for censure. It is one of those (and the 
are not many), in which the author appears to have fallen 
into the prevailing error of the German school. It is 
thus, perhaps, that Kotzebue might have improved on 
Shakspeare, had he endeavoured to render the speech of 
the ghost in Hamlet agreeable to the palates of an au- 
dience at Berlin or Dresden. It is thus that a Dutch 
painter might have endeavoured to represent the head of 
the Danish prince himself, uncovered ‘by either wig or 
nightcap. In another place, Orra is made to say, 

‘ The icy scalp of fear is on my head,— 
The life stirs in my hair.’ 

It is a burlesque of descriptive poetry. Let us turn 
from it to another passage of less questionable excellence, 
in which the active but distempered imagination of Orra 
‘is beautifully delineated. 

* Night approaches !— 

This awful night which living beings shrink from — 

All now of every kind scour to their haunts, 

While darkness, peopled with its hosts unknown, 

Awful dominion holds. Mysterious night! 

What things unutterable thy dark hours 

May lap !—What from thy teeming darkness burst 

Of horrid visitations, ere that sun 

Again shall rise on the enlighten’d earth. 
— Behold that strange gigantic form 
Which yon grim cloud asgumes; rearing aloft 
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The semblance of a warrior’s plumed head, 
While from its half-shaped arm a streamy dart 
Shoots angrily? Behind him too, far stretch’d, 
Seems there not, verily, a serried line 

Of fainter, misty forms ? 
—Nay, look how perfect now the form becomes : 

Dost thou not see ?—Aye, and more perfect still. 

O thou gigantic lord, whose robed limbs 

Beneath their stride span half the heav’ns !—art thon 

Of lifeless vapour form’d? Art thou not rather 

Some air-clad spirit--some portentous thing— 

Some mission’d being? —Such a sky as this 

Ne’er usher'd in a night of nature’s rest.’ 

Miss Baillie is fond of indulging her fapcy by paintin 
these changeful appearances of the sky. She has in Basi 
and de Montfort, and (if we do not orget ourselves), in 
Ethwald also, done the same thing; and it is possible, that 
the repetition of a similar train of imagery on the present 
occasion may remind her readers a little too strongly of 
those former passages. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied, 
that the character of Orra, and the situation in which she 
is placed, are such as amply to justify the recurrence, if it 

uires justification. 

We must now take our leave of the first tragedy in the 
volume, and are too much straightened in our limits to 
bestow an equal degree of attention on two of the re- 
maining pieces, the merits of both which we, however, 
Gonceive to be deserving even of greater. The comedy 
(like all its predecessors of Miss Baillie’s composition), 
appears to us to be a work of so very inferior a stamp as 
to be best passed over in silence. 

* If it has been at all necessary,’ proceeds our authoress in 
the preface to which we have before referred, ‘ to offer any apo- 
logy for exhibiting fear as the actuating principle of the heroine 
of the first play, what must I say in defence of a much bolder 
step in the one that follows it? in which | have made fear, and 
the fear of death too, the actuating principle of a hero of tra- 
gedy? I can only say, that I believe it might be done, without 
submitting him to any degradation that would affect the sympathy 
and ipterest I intended to excite.’ 

‘ The fear of death is here exhibited in a brave character, | 
placed under such circumstances as might, I supposed, overcome 
the most courageous ; and as soon as he finds himseif in a situation 
like those in which he has been accustomed to be bold, viz. with 
arms in his hand and an enemy to encounter, he is made imme- 
diately to resume his wonted spirit. Even after he believes him- 
self to be safe, he returns again to attack, in behalf of his com- 
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panion, who beseeches him to fly, and who is not exposed to any 
personal danger, a force so greatly superior to his own as to 
leave him scarcely a chance for redemption. 

‘ That great active courage in opposing danger, and great re- 

puguance from (to) passive endurance and unknown change 
which are independent of our exertions, are perfeotly consistent, 
is a point, I believe, very well ascertained. Soldiers who have 
distinguished themselves honourably in the field, have died pusil- 
lanimously on the scaffold; while men brought up in peaceful. 
habits, who, without some very strong incitement, would have 
marched with trepidation to battle, have died under the hands 
of the executioner with magnanimous composure. And, I be- 
lieve, it has been found by experience, that women have always 
behaved with as much resolution and calmness in that tremendous 
situation as men, although I do not believe, that women, in regard 
to uncertain danger, even making allowance for their inferion 
strength and unfavourable habits of life, are so brave as men. 
Nor ought we to be greatly surprised at this when we consider, 
that a man, actively brave, when so circumstanced that no exer- 
tion of strength or boldness is of any avail, finds himself in a 
new situation, contrary to all former experience; and is there- 
fore taken at greater disadvantage than men of a different cha- 
racter. He who has 4ess of that spirit which naturally o 
an enemy, and still hopes to overcome while the slightest proba- 
bility remains of success, has often before, im imagination at 
least, been in a similar predicament, and is consequently better 
prepared for it. But it is not want of fortitude to bear bodily 
sufferings, or even deliberately inflicted death, that the character 
of Osterloo exhibits. It is the horror he conceives on being 
suddenly awakened to the imagination of the awful retributions 
of another world, from having the firm belief of them forced at 
once upon his mind by extraordinary circumstances, which so 
miserably quells an otherwise undaunted spirit. 1 only contend 
for the consistency of brave men shrinking from passive suffer- 
ings and unknown change, to shew, that so far from transgressing, 
I have, in this character, kept mueh within the bounds which 
our experience of human nature would have allowed me. If 1 
am tediously anxious to vindicate myself on this subject, let my 
reader consider, that I am urged to it from the.expgrience I have. 
had of the great reluctance with which people generally receive 
characters which are not drawn agreeably to the received rules of 
dramatic dignity, and common-place heroism.’ V.—viii. 

Some further observations follow respecting the conduct 
and management of this tragedy, ‘The Dream,’ which we 
should imagine to bea favourite production of the author’s 
genius. If so, it is ah exception to the trite remark, that 
an author is the worst judge of his own performances, | 
‘ The Dream’ certainly appears to us to be not only the 
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best of the pieces contained in the present volume, but to 
be one of the most powerful efforts of the powerful ima- 
gination of the author. If the subject of it needed any 
vindication, that vindication is, we think, full and ample as 
contained in the prefatory address. Some faults may, per- 
haps, be found with the conduct of the story, which it 
would be less easy to repel. The coincidence of the 
dream, the opportune arrival of the soldiers, the falling of 
the lot on the general, and the general proving to have been 
the perpetrator of a murder committed long since and al- 
most forgotten, are so extraordinary as to demand a belief 
in supernatural agency. A juggle may, perhaps, be sus- 
ected between some of the inferior characters, yet that 
would be hardly sufficient to reconcile all the seeming 
wonders; and, at all events, if such a deception was in- 
tended by the author, it is left to be conjectured only, and 
not detected or explained in such a manner as the ordinary 
rules of the drama appear to require. To all this, it may 
be answered, that the uncertainty complained of is inten- 
tional; that the readers of Miss Baillie are designedly left 
to draw their own conclusions from the premises she has 
thought proper to lay before them; that, as the character 
of her hero, or rather that of the passion which she has 
chosen to ree in him, will not be affected by any va- 
riety in whichever way the facts may be taken, those facts 
are immaterial in her view of the subject ; and that, being 
otherwise immaterial, the doubt in which we are left con- 
— them may serve to cast an air of mystery over the 
natural horrors of the piece which renders it doubly inte- 
resting to the imagination. Miss Baillie has not actually 
made this defence because she has not anticipated the ob- 
jection. We think it likely, that the objection may be 
made, and only form our own conjectures as to what may 
probably be the ground of defence when defence becomes 
necessary. We are, upon the whole, less satisfied with the 
limitation of the piece to three acts, and cannot help view- 
ing it as anginhappy consequence of Miss Baillie’s system. 
The passion is perhaps fully represented within that com- 
“some Nay, with reference to the passion, it could not 
ave been extended further without weakening the effect. 
, But had the character of Count Osterloo been the object 
of illustration, and not merely that sentiment which actu- 
ated the last moments of his existence, the three acts might 
well have been extended into five with (as we think), very 
material advantage in point of general interest. The 
reason which our author has given for having written 
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it in prose, is also very unsatisfactory in our judg- 
ments. 

‘ T have written it in prose,’ she says, ‘ that the expressions of 
the agitated person might be plain, though strong, and kept as 
closely as possible to the simplicity of nature. Such a subject 
would, I believe, have been weakened, not enriched, by poetical 
embellishment.’ , 

Whoever isan admirer of Shakspeare (and whoever is not, 
must surely be deemed unworthy of having a voice in the 
question), must know, that it 1s possible to express the 
strongest agitation of the passions, in the plainest manner, 
and with the closest adherence to the simplicity of nature, 
without quitting the elevation of poetry. Nothing canbe | 
contig more violent than the agitation incident to such 
a state as Count Osterloo’s, yet it can hardly be maintajned, 
that Lear and Othello are placed in circumstances likely 
to produce a less powerful convulsion of nature, or that 
the splendid and highly ornamented poetry of Shakspeare 
appeals, under these circumstances, less forcibly to our 
imaginations. We believe the fact to be, that the blank 
verse of tragedy differs from prose only so far as is neces- 
sary for the security of that dignity which is essential to 
tragedy; and that that display of the passions which de-, 
mands a sacrifice of tragic dignity, is altogether unfit for 
the purposes of tragedy. May we venture to suggest, 
that the true reason of Miss Baillie’s adopting this style 
of composition in the tragedy of ‘The Dream,’ was 
a temporary caprice, occasioned perhaps by the perusal of 
some of the faulty, though wild and romantic productions 
of the German muse? and that, after having indulged the 
fancy thus kindled, she thought to justify it to herself by 
arguments subsequently brought together for the purpose ? 
However this may-be, we certainly regret. very sensibly, 
that which we must always consider as a very principal 
blemish in one of the finest plays that Miss Baillie has yet 
produced. We find it difficult to select from this piece any 
particular passages for the admiration of our readers, so 
much does the effect of every part depend on that of the 
whole. Let us therefore proceed to consider what the 
author says respecting the last of the dramas contained in 
oy? volume, which is a drama of two acts, on the subject 
of Hope. 

‘ This passion, when it acts permanently, loses the character 
of a passion, and, when it acts violently, is like anger, joy, or 
grief, too transient to become the subject of a piece of any 
length. It seemed to me, in fact, neither fit for tragedy nor 
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comedy ; and like anger, joy, or grief, I once thought to have 
left it out of my series altogether. However, what it wanted in 
strength, it seemed to have in grace; and being of a noble, 
kindly, and engaging nature, it drew me to itself; and I resolved 
to do every thing for it that I could, in spite of the objections 
which had at first deterred me. The piece is very short, and 
can neither be called tragedy nor comedy. It may indeed ap- 
pear, for a passion so much allied to all our cheerful and exhi- 
larating thoughts, to approach ton nearly to the former; but 

ope, when its object is of great importance, must so often con- 
tend with despondency, that it rides like a vessel on the storm 
ocean, rising on the billow’s ridge but for a moment. Cheerful- 
ness, the character of common hope, is, in strong hope, like 
glimpses of sunshine in a cloudy sky. XII, xiii. 

We cannot object to sentiments so beautifully expressed, 
so full of grace and animation. Considered as a subject 
for the drama, it is certainly difficult to imagine how the 
passion of hope can be so treated as to be applicable to 
the purposes of the author. The ‘ Serious Musical Drama’ 
of ‘ The Beacon’ is perhaps as happy a solution of the dif- 
ficulty as it is capable of receiving. Its outline is simply 
this. Aurora, supported by the hope of her lover’s return, 
after years of absence, attended by circumstances which 
confirm all her friends and acquaintance in the persuasion 
of his death, resists all the endeavours of a suitor (who is 
also her guardian), to obtain her hand, and perseveres in 
watching the fire of a beacon which she lights night after 
night to guide his vessel into the port which she inhabits. 
Her constancy is, in the end, suitably rewarded. The 
story is nothing, — as it serves for the vehicle of some 
beautiful poetry, and for the introduetion on the stage of 
one of the sweetest female characters to be found in the 
whole compass of the English drama. The delineation of 
the passion, which is its ground-work, is admirably true 
and attractive. Aurora has just received intelligence, that 
her guardian is determined to allow her only one night 
more for her favourite (but, to all human appearance, 
hopeless), experiment of the beacon. It happens, that the 
news arrives while she is yet under the impression made-on 
her mind y the dream of one of her attendants, to which 
her active fancy has given a favourable interpretation. 

—_———‘ He does! Then will we have 
A noble fire! This night our lofty blaze 
Shall through the darkness shoot full many a league 
Its streamy rays, like to a bearded star 
Preceding changeful, aye, and better times. 
It may in very truth—0O, if his bark 


‘ 
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(For many a bark within its widen’d reach 
The dark seas traverse), should its light descry ! 
Should this be so—it may; perhaps it will, 
O, that it might’— 
‘ Talk not of disappointment: be assured 
Some late intelligence doth Ulrick prompt 
To these stern orders. On our sea there sails 
Or soon will sail, some vessel which right gladly 
He would permit to founder on the coast, 
Or miss.its course. But no; it will not be: 
_ In spite of all his hatred, to the shore, 
Through seas as dark as subterraneous night, 
It will arrive in safety.’ 
* And let them fail! Though duller thoughts succeed, 
The bliss e’en of a moment, still is bliss.’ 
« Pl worship still 
The blessed morrow, store-house of all 
For wretched folks. ‘They who lament to-da 
May then rejoice. They who in misery ben 
E’en to the earth, be then in honour robed— 
O! who shall reckon what its brighten’d hours 
May of returning joy contain? To-morrow! 
The blest to-morrow! Cheering, kind to-morrow ! 
I were a heathen not to worship thee.’ 

One of the peculiarities in this piece to which the author 
wishes to draw her reader’s attention, relates to the intro- 
duction of the songs with which it is interspersed. She 
reflects on the absurdity commonly imputed to that a 
of dramatic entertainment called the opera; and on the dif- 
ficulty (which can in few instances’ be surmounted), of 
finding performers for the first characters in the piece, able 
‘both to act and sing.’ To obviate this objection, the 
songs which Miss Baillie has introduced into her ‘ Serious 
Musical Drama,’ are such as bear only a general analogy 
to the subject of the play, no-way essentially connected 
with it, and they are moreover put into the mouths of 
sonages who have little or nothing else to do with the per- 
formance. To Miss Baillie, this scheme probably ‘ap 
in the light of an original thought ; but it bears, in reality, 
a a oo a to the chorusses of Grecian tra- 

dy. It possesses this advantage, indeed, ever the chorus, 
That there is no formality nor appearance of system in the 
introduction of these ange embellishments. But what- 
ever may be said of the plan, it is impossible enough to 
admire the taste and fancy, and enquiaite postical graces, 
which Miss Baillie displays in this species of lyrical com- 
position. It is difficult to choose among so many beauties ; 
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but we must gratify our readers with a single specimen, and 
it shall be the first we find. 

‘ Wish’d for gales the light vane veering, 

Better dreams the dull night cheering, 

Lighter heart the morning greeting, 

Things of better omen meeting; 

Eyes each passing stranger watching, 

Ears each feeble rumour catching, 

Say he existeth still on earthly ground ; 

The absent will return, the long, long lost be found. 

‘ In the tower the ward-bell ringing, 

In the court the carols singing, 

Busy hands the gay board dressing, 

Eager steps the threshold pressing ; 

Open’d arms in haste advancing, 

Joyful looks through blind tears glancing ; 

The gladsome bounding of his aged hound 

Say, he in truth is here, our long, long lost is found. 


‘ Hymned thanks and beadsmen praying, 
With sheath’d sword the urchin playing, 
Blazon’d hall with torches burning, 

Cheerful morn in peace returning ; 

Converse sweet that strangely borrows 

Purest bliss from former sorrows ; 

O, who can tell each blessed sight and sound, 
That says, “ he with us bides, our long, long 

. lost is found!” 

We had intended to detain our readers with some further 
observations on what we conceive to be the principal de- 
fects and beauties in Miss Baillie’s style of composition, 
particularly with regard to versification. But it is hardly 
a fit time to recommence the dull task of criticism, after 
dwelling so long on the charms of poetry; and we trust 
(notwithstanding a doubtful intimation in her preface to 
the contrary), that it will not be long before another op- 


= is afforded us of supplying whatever we may now . 
ave neglected. 








Art. Il.—The Life of the Rev. John Hough, D.D. 
successively Bishop of Oxford, Lichfield and Coventry, 
and Worcester: formerly President of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, in the Reign of King James i. 
containing many of his Letters and Biographical Notices 
o several Persons with whom he was connected. By 

ohn Wilmot, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. London, White 
and Cochrane, 1812, 4to. £1 11s. 6d. 


Mr. WILMOT informs us in his preface, that he has 
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been able to collect but scanty materials for the life which 
he has undertaken to write. In the perusal of the work 
itself, we have remarked but very few particulars which are 
not to be found in the account of the bishop in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica. Mr. Wilmot has, however, had the 
ey fortune to procure a good many of the bishop’s fami- 
iar letters, which he has printed at the end of the volume. 
These letters are in the easy style of a chit-chat corres- 
pondence, and place the character of the prelate in a very 
amiable point of view. They have none of the starched 
stiffness of a man who affects to be better or wiser than his 
neighbours. The bishop writes with the suavity and the 
politeness of a ae gentleman. He details ephemeral 
topics, which chiefly occupy the epistolary intercourse of 
friends, in a menner which shows, that he could contract 
the sight of his mind, to the contemplation of small and 
trivial objects, as well as open it to embrace those of more 
magnitude and importance. With a degree of complacency 
which it is delightful to contemplate in a man of his cha- 
racter and station, he interests himself in the little fugitive 
interests of his friends and acquaintance ; and enters with 
much feeling and tenderness into all their minute and casual 
incidents of sorrow or of joy. His good sense is, at the 
same time, displayed in many of his remarks; and he oc- 
casionally mingles a few seriousand moral reflections, with 
a sort of artless facility, and in a manner totally devoid of 
hypocrisy and ostentation. 
in the latter period of his life, Bishop Hough was a sort of 
Nestor on the episcopal bench. Few have attained his 
length of days, and fewer still have preserved their memory 
and their cheerfulness, their best faculties of mind and heart, 
in a manner so little clouded and impaired to the extre- 
mity of age. Some of the letters which the bishop wrote 
_ when he was approaching his ninetieth year, and even when 
he had passed that year, are hardly to be distinguished 
from those which he wrote at an earlier period, in their 
cheerfulness, equanimity, urbanity, and good sense. The 
bishop’s letters prove him to have been a warm friend. 
There wasachord in his heart which never failed to vibrate 
in unison with the sensations of those whom he esteemed 
and loved. Without this warmth of friendship for parti- 
cular individuals, what is general philanthropy but an 


— name? 

ohn Hough, the subject of this article, was born on the 
12th of April, 1651. He was entered at St. Mary Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, on the 12th of November, 1669 ; 
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and was afterwards elected a fellow of the same society. 
He was ordained deacon in 1675; and in 1678, became do- 
mestic chaplain to the Duke of Ormond, whom he accom- 
panied to Ireland, where the duke was then iord-lieute- 
nant. Mr. Hough lived four or five years in this noble 
family. In 1682, he returned to England, and, in 1684, 
he was collated to a prebendal stall in the cathedral of 
Worcester, and was soon afterwards presented to the rec- 
tory of Tempsford, in Bedfordshire. Mr. Wilmot says :— 
‘ From these circumstances, it should seem, that he must 
have been a man of considerable merit, before he acted 
the conspicuous part he-did in October, 1687.’ In the 
times in which Bishop Hough lived, clerical :nerit might 
certainly be more correctly appretiated by the preferment 
of the individual than in later times. 

In March, 1687, the presidentship of Magdalen Colle, 
becoming vacant, notice was given, conformably to the 
statutes of the college, that the fellows would proceed to 
the election of a new president on the 13th of the ensuing 
April. But before the appointed day arrived, a mandamus 
was sent to the fellows of the college to elect one Anthony 
Farmer, to the place of president. The fellows ad- 
dressed a humble representation to the king, that Farmer 
had not any of the qualifications for the office which the 
statutes of the college rendered requisite. The president 
and fellows received no answer to their petition; and, 
having waited till the 15th of April, the farthest delay 
which was allowed by the statutes, they elected the Rev. 
John Hough to the vacant office. Ali the forms of eleetion 
required by the statutes were duly observed; and, on the 17th 
of the same month, the new president was solemnly installed 
in the chapel of the college. But on the 22d of June fol- 
lowing, Mr. Hough’s election was declared void by King 
James’s commissioners for ecclesiastical affairs. The court 
finding, however, that Mr. Anthony Farmer, whom they 
had before as for the office of president, was a man 
of notoriously bad character, had not the effrontery to per- 
sist in their prior declaration in his fayour; but on the 
27th of August issued a mandamus to the fellows of the 
college to elect Dr. Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford, who 
was a Papist, to the office of president, in the room of Dr. 
Hough, whose election had been declared void. The fel- 
lows very honourably refused to comply with this order, 
which they could not have obeyed without a violation of 
their oaths. The king, who was in Oxford in September, 
endeavoured to intimidate 7 refractory fellows of the 
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college into an implicit obedience to his will. The angry 
inonarch addressed them in no very courteous terms, and 
threatened them with the utmost severity of his displeasure, 
if they did not immediately choose the Bishep of Oxford 
for their president. But they still persisted in showing 
more deference to the sanctity of an oath than to the man- 
date of the king. ; 

Wm, Penn, the quaker, amongst other persons, attended 
King James to: Oxford on this occasion. Mr. Pema, who, 
at this time, was much in the favour of the king, appears 
to have made an attempt to induce the fellows to accede to 
the wishes of his majesty; but when he became moré ac- 
quainted with the: particulars of the case, and found, that 
the fellows could net chey the royal mandate without a vio- 
lation of their oaths, he seems to have made an effort to, 
soften the incensed sovereign, and to have solicited for the 
fellows that liberty-of conscience which he himeelf so highly 
valued. 

On the 9th of October, a deputation from the college, 
of whom Dr. Hough was one, had a conference with Mr. — 
Penn at Windsor. Mr. Wilmot has inserted a letter from 
Dr. Hough himself: to oue of his relations, in which he 
gives an account of this interview with Penn, which ap- 
pears to have lasted about three hours. .We will extract a 
few passages from this letter. The beginning of it, which 
we omit, shows, that Dr. Hough entertained no very fa- 
vourable opinion of the sincerity of Mr. Penn. Dr. H. 
might perhaps be influenced by the prevalent misrepresen- 
tation of that time, that Penn was a papist in disguise. 

Dr. Hough submitted to Mr. Penn’s perusal the several 
papers which were necessary to elucidate the case. These, 
says Dr. Hough, 

*‘ he seemed to read very attentively, and after many objections 
(to which he owned I gave him satisfactory answers), he promised 
faithfully to read every word to the king, unless he was peremp- 
torily commanded to forbear. He was very soliciteus to ‘elear 
Lord Sunderland of suspicion, and threw the odium-: upon. the 
chauceller, which makes me think there is little good to be hoped 
for from him.’ * * * ‘I thank God he didnot so much as 
offer any proposal by. way of accommodation, which was: the 
thing L mest dreaded; only ence upon the mention of the Bishop 
of Oxfogd’s indisposition, he said, smiling: ‘Hf the Bishop of 
Oxford die, Dr. Hough may be made’ bishop. What think you 
of that, gentlemen? ‘‘ Mr. Cradock auswered, they should be 
heartily glad of it, for it would do very. well with the president- 
ship.” But I told him seriously, “ I had no ambition above the 


post in which I was, and that having never been conscious to 
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myself of any disloyalty towards my prince, I could not but 
wonder what it was should make me so much more incapable of 
serving his majesty in it, than those whom he had been pleased to 
recommend.” He said, ‘‘ Majesty did not love, to be thwarted ; 
and after so long a dispute, we could not expect to be restored 
to the king’s favour, without making some concessions.” I told 
him, ‘ that we were ready to make all that were consistent with 
honesty and conscience ;” but many things might have beén said 
upon that subject, which I did not then think proper té iiiention. 
“* However,” said I, “ Mr. Penn, in this I will be plain with you. 
We have our statutes and oaths to justify us in all-that we have 
done hitherto; but setting this aside, we have a religion to de- 
fend, and I suppose yourself would think us knaves, if we should 
tamely give it up. The papists have already gotten Christ Church 
and University: the present struggle is for Magdalen; and im a 
short time they threaten they will have the rest.” He replied 
with vehemence, ‘ that they shall never have, assure yourselves ; 
if once they proceed so far, they will quickly;find themselves 
destitute of their present assistance. For my part, I have always 
declared my opinion, that the preferments of the church should 
not be put into any other hands but such as they at present are 
in; but I hepe you would not have the two universities such in- 
vincible bulwarks for the Church of England, that none but they 
must be capable of giving their children a learned education. I 
suppose two or three colleges will content the papists. Christ 
Church is a noble structure, University is a pleasant place, and 
Magdalen College is acomely building. The walks are pleasant, 
and it is conveniently situated just at the entrance of the town,” 
&c. &c. When 1 heard him talk at this rate, I concluded he 
was either off his guard, or had a mind to droll upon us. ‘‘ How- 
ever,” I replied, “ when they had ours, they would take the 
‘rest, as they and the present possessors could never agree.” In 
short, I see it is resolved, that the Papists must have our college ; 
and I think all we have to do, is, to let the world see, that they 
take it from us, and that we ‘do not give it up.’”” . 
Whatever influence Mr. Penn might have had with King 
James, it was, on this occasion, if exerted at all, exerted 
without effect, for Dr. Hough and the fellows of Magdalen 
College were cited to appear on the 21st of October, ‘ be- 
fore certain lords commissioners appointed specially to 
visit the college.’ These commissioners came to Oxford, 
attended by three troops of ‘horse, though the principles of 
unlimited obedience witich the university had in their in- 
considerate ecstacies of loyalty professed about three years 
before, seemed to render totally superfluous the presence 
of a military force. But even the most passive tories will 
find, that circumstances may arise, which will, of. them-’ 
selves, almost irresistibly impel a resistance to oppression. 
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Passive obedience is a good maxim to be inculcated under 
kings, who respect the lives, liberties, and properties of 
their subjects; but the maxim itself will be found but a 
weak botid of dependence under sdvereigns whose will 
supersedes the law, and who trample at once on property, 
liberty, and life: 7 
Dr. Hough behaved with great temper, dignity, and 
firmifiess in his examination bees the commissioners. No 
solicitation, no menace, no hope, nor fear could induce 
‘him to violate his oath and betray his trust. Notwith- 
standing the repeated demands of the commissioners, he 
refused to deliver up the keys of his lodgings to the person 
whom the king had selected for the president. And finally, 
before the commissioners withdrew, be came again to court, 
and boldly appealed against all their proceedings as illegal, 
unjust, and null. When an individual in a just cause, in 
which the civil and religious liberties of the subject are 
concerned, thus boldly exposes himself to the resentment of 
the court, and encounters the whole force of the govern- 
ment, he becomes an object of no common admiration. 
a deserves to be ranked among those distinguished few 
whom 
‘ Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida.’ ym 
The noble resistance of Dr. Hough and the fellows of 
Magdalen to the arbitrary mandates of James, had a pow- 
erful effect in modifying the slavish notions of passive obe- 
dience, which had been widely diffused amongst the clergy 
of that day, and in kindling a general spirit of opposition 
to the tyrannical measures of the higot king ; and, conse- 
quently, in preparing the way for a better settlement of the 
overnment under King William. Dr. Hough accordingly 
eserves to be —- commemorated amongst those 
who have niost essentially promoted the interests of the 
Protestant religion and of English liberty. _We do not be- 
lieve that the revolution could have been effected, at least 
not without a great deal of confusion and bloodshed, if there 
had not been the zealous concurrence of a large party 
amongst the clergy in se the interests of the Prince 
of Orange. But, if Dr. Hough and the’ fellows of Magdalen 
College had, in the first instance, either through a contempti- 
ble pusillanimity or a calculating selfishness, yielded to the 
first mandate of King James, the clergy would not have been 
electrified by the example of their heroic magnanimity ; and 
the better resolution of that learned body, who exercised at 


that period a much greater influence than at present over the 
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public sentiment, would have been buried in the stagnant 
pool of a slavish apathy, in which every generous sentiment 
disappears. mT av 

In April, 1690, soon after the revolution, Dr. Hough 
was rewarded for the firmness with which he had resisted 
the arbitrary measures of King James by the bishopric, of 
Oxford, which he was Sllowed to hold.in conjunction with 
his presidentship of Magdalen, which he did not resign till 
he was translated to the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, 
in 1699. 

‘ Whilst in the See of Lichfield and Coventry, Dr. Hough re- 
paired, and almost rebuilt as well as adorned the episcopal house 
at Eccleshall; and, afterwards, on his removal to Worcester, he 
rebuilt great part of the palace there, particularly the whole front, 
where his arms are impaled with those of the See in the pediment, 
and made considerable improvements at his other seat at the 
Castle of Hartlebury, so as to have laid out many_ thousand 
pounds upon them. He had before repaired the lodgings at 
Magdalen College at his own expence, and contributed the sum 
of £1000 towards the new building at that place of his education. 
He likewise contributed £1000 towards building All Saints 
Church, in Worcester” * * * 

These were very munificent benefactions, particularly 
when we consider the comparative smallness of the bishop’s 
fortune and the value of money at that time. They prove 
that avarice, the vice of base and ignoble minds, was not 
one of his defects. 

In 1702, the bishop married the relict of Sir Charles 
Lee, of Billesly, in the county of Warwick, and daughter 
of Thomas Fisher, Esq. of Walsh Hull, near Meriden, in 
the same county. This lady died in November, 1722. The 
bishop appears to have regarded her with uncommon ten- 
derness, as the following will prove, which can be equalled 
only by the fondness which br. Johnson cherished for the 
memory of his ‘ Teity.’ ‘ He kept the day of her decease 
with a religious veneration as long as he lived, and made 
it his rule to fast on that day; so that his friends, in the 
latter years of his life, frequently remonstrated against 
aa ag as injurious to his health.’ 

r. Wilmot has extracted two anecdotes of Dr. Hough 
from Nash’s History of Worcestershire, which we insert 
here, because one of them, in a very pleasing manner, illus- 
trates the characteristic good humour of the bishop, and 
the other is an additional proof of his unsparing 
liberality. a 

*‘ A young clergyman, curate of a neighbouring parish, taking 








hfs Teave of him’ one day, and making many awkward bows, ran 
against; arid threw down on the floor, a favourite barometer of the 
bishop’s : the young man was frightened and extremely concerned ; 
but the good old prelate, with all the complacency possible, said 
to him, “ Don’t be uneasy, Sir, I have observed this glass almost 
daily for upwards of seventy years, but I never saw it so low 


before.’ 


- The other anecdote is the following. The bishop 
‘always kept: £1000 in the house for unexpected occurrences; 
perhaps, to pay funeral expences or legacies. One day the col- 
lectors of one of the noble societies in this country came to 
apply for his contribution: the bishop told his steward to give 
them £500. The steward made signs to his master, intimating, 
that he did not know where to get so large a sum. He replied, 
“You are right, Harrison, I have not given enough; give the 
the gentlemen £1000; you will find it in sucha place;’ with 
whieh the old steward, though unwillingly, was forced to com- 


? 


ply 


them!” 


Mr. Wilmot mentions the following incident of Harri- 
son, the steward, which shows his great trust-worthiness ; i 
and how well he deserved the good opinion of his integrity ee 
which his venerable master had so strongly expressed in 
Mr. Wilmot tells us, that he was informed 
‘ by an aged female still living, that she was present when the 
steward attended the’ bishop’s executor, Mr. John Byrche, and 
shewed him a partition in the cellar, which being removed, dis- 
covered a thousand guineas; totally unknown to every body but 
the steward.’ t a 

Bishop Hough, though he lived to ——— his ninety ee 
second year, and to commence his ninety- it 
have preserved his intellectual faculties entire to the last. 
This 1s proved by some letters written but a few days be- 


his will. 


“The bishop had lent the steward, whom we have just 
mentioned, £21000 towards the purchase of a small estate 
near Worcester ; and, in his will, we find.a clause, in which 
he desires, that he may not be compelled to pay the whole, 
nor any part of the loan, till three years after his decease, 
and then without interest. The bishop had three servants 
of the name of Harrison, who were brothers, to whom he 
bequeathed several little articles of plate, &c.; but, what 
was more valuable than all, as far as a good name is better 
than riches, he left this testimony of their unblemished pro- 
bity, recorded in his will, that ‘ from their first entrance 
into my family, they have always served me diligently, 
faithfully, and with affection.’ “‘ May the blessing of God,” 
adds the good and affectionate prelate, “ be always upon 
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fore his decease, which certainly betray nothing like imbe- 
cility of mind. Ina letter written to Mr. Lewis; of Mav- 
gate, dated April 6, 1743, a little more than a month before 

is decease, he says: it gel 

‘ I apprehend I shall not live to see much more of the coming 
year, though I wear out leisurely, and am free from. sickness! and 
pain; but strength declines and memory fails. The moderate 
degree of understanding, which God was pleased to give me, 
does not impair. The famous Mr. Waller was of opinion, that 
age improved it; 1 am sure experience does. But, as the con- 
trary often falls out, I have strictly charged those about me, that 
when they discover symptoms of such a change, they suffer no 
consideration to conceal it from me.’ . 

In a letter which the bishop wrote to Dr. Gibson, Bishop 
of London, only four days before his death, he says : 

‘ You are pleased to ask, and I am in many respects obliged to 
obey your lordship in saying, how it fares with me? I lately saw 
the day in which | entered into the ninety-third year of my life; 
and I thought it a very proper season to make a particular inquiry 
into the state of it. I found the last year to have. impaired 
every faculty of mind and body more than I eould have imagined ; 
and by such imperceptible degrees, that I was not aware how 
treacherously it stole upon me, and how deep impressions it 
made, till the several items of my loss came together in full 
view ; and then it appeared I had suffered so much, as left little 
to support the remainder of life. I think it can be but of short 
duration, and, I thank God, the prospect gives me no uneasiness.” 
~ * * 

The above, which was written at such a late period of 
existence, shows, that though the vital spark was so nearly 
consumed, the intellectual spirit was far from being 
quenched or dull. 

Bishop Hough expired on the 8th of May, 1743. In 
his last moments, he was attended by some of his neigh- 
bours and friends, to whom he said: ‘ We part to meet 
again, I hope in endless joys.’ The recognition in a future 
state of those who have been endeared to each other by 
the most sacred ties of esteem and friendship, is one of the 
most delightful contemplations which can be cherished by 
the mind; and the only one which can minister genuine 
solace to those individuals in whose bosoms many a tor- 
turing pang has been caused by the uncertainties of human 
life. It gave us great pleasure to find a sentiment which 
cannot be too often inculcated, nor too fondly cherished, 
thus emphatically expressed by this good bishop at the 
moment of his dissolution. , 

It remains for us to make a few extracts from Bishop 
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Hough’s letters, which occupy.a large part of this hand- 
some volume. There islittle room for selection; for none 
of the letters contain any very prominent points of interest, 
arising from political or literary information, or from im- 
rtant notices of contemporary history, but are very va- 
uable as indicative of the friendliness, benignity, cheerful- 
ness, good sense, and good nature of the bishop, . The fol- 
lowing are extracted from the bishop’s letters to .Lady 
Kaye, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of Sir Samuel 
and Lady Marow, of Berkswell, in the county of Warwick, 
and married to Sir Arthur Kaye, Baronet, of Woodsham, 
in Yorkshire. 

* * * ¢T am glad your ladyship thinks of going to court; 
and indeed the distinction with which her majesty has always re- 
ceived you, would make it a fault to defer your duty. The rules 
of ceremony do, I take it, no longer confine you;.and if you — 
suffer melancholy thoughts to do it, I must be allowed to say, 
you are to blame. This life is checquered with crosses and com- 
forts; and as it becomes us to bear the former with an humble 
and entire resignation, so it is expected we should relieve our 
minds in the enjoyment of the other. Both come from the same 
hand, to which we stoop with submission when it corrects, and 
are not sufficiently thankfal for the favours it extends, if. they, 
in their return, have not their kindly influence upon us.’ ' 

* * * ©T rejoice, that your ladyship is blessed with a 
grandson, who is likely to be a lasting comfort to you: every 
one of our acquaintance whom I see, or hear from, ks of 
him as a thriving, lively child, who may grow up to perfection-in 
spite of the London air, and what is more dangerous in some fa- 
milies, but I hope, Madam, not in yours, the over tenderness of 
fond parents. I cannot forbear to say, that I am very glad he 
will be bred up uear your ladyship, and not among those who 
would have formed him to a disagreeable stiffness, which, whiat- 
ever some people may imagine, is no advantage to, and I had 
almost said no sign of, true quality. Health and length of days 
are, I am sure, wished to your ladyship, by every body who has 
the honour to know you; but I pray for those blessings to you 
with a particular regard tothe interest your little one especially 
has in them, that he may learn and grow habitualty betimes (be- 
fore other impressions can take place), in those charming virtues 
of courtesy, condescension, goodness, and good-breeding, from 
the best example. I have contented myself to hear of the splendid 
coronation, without showing so old a face as mine in the proces- 
sion; for where the utmost gaiety is set forth, such visible signs 
of mortality should not appear ; it is a good omen of future: hap- 
piness, that no mischance or ill aecident lessened the pleasure of 
the day.’ 
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* * *. Your ladyship gave me a real pleasure, not so mucl: 
in describing a splendid couft, as in observing, that every face 
had gaiety and content in it. In my poor opinion, it is no small 
fatigue that they in the highest station submit to, in receiving 
the complaisance aud deference of those about them; ‘but to 
desire love and esteem is inseparable from human nature ; ant as 
T really believe no princes ever’ studied more than our own to 
gain the hearts of their people, it is pity but that they should 
have them.’ * * * 

The practical good sense of the bishop is very apparent 
ia the following, which was written in the year 172). 

* * * *T know not whether your ladyship may have taken 
notice of it, but of late we have had account of the several ages 
ef such as are comprised in the bills of mortality; and are 
amazed to find, that a third part of them are children of two 
years old and under, so prodigious is the number of those who 
are perfectly stifled in Londen by the unwholesome vapours they 
draw in, too gross to circulate through their fine and teader 
vessels. 1 most heartily pray you-may never lose so valuable a 
comfort as your little one, and from a long observation, can with 
confidence aver, that the nicest provision -you are able to make 
for his health, will not equal tke benefit he may receive from an 
open, clear air.’ 

The absence of all episcopal stiffness and hypocrisy is 
evinced in the next extract which we shall make from a 
letter written to Lady Kaye, in April, 1728, when the 
bishop was about to set out to confirm in his diocese. 

‘ The duty of my place obliges me once im three years to visit 
my diocese, afid I have appomted it to begin with the next 
month. It is not unlike the circuit of a judge; for f go to my 
remotest bounds, ‘inquiring into the present state of our affairs, 
and, if occasion require, exerting the discipline of the ehureh. 
Wherever I come, my brethren meet me, and I am to say some- 
tiring te them which is called a charge, and being heedfully 
attended to by them and many others, it behoves me to consider 
well of it. I do not much apprehend the fatigue of travelling, 
bat the numerous confirmations are really laborious, and I have 
many a time been tired in that service, when I was many years 
younger.’ 

In one of the letters to Mrs, Knightley, of Offchurch, 
in. Warwiekshire, sister to Lady Kaye, dated June, 1730, 
we find the following mention of Sir John Floyer, who 
had been Fs Soe to Queen Anne, and who wrote a 
treatise on Cold Bathing. 

* * * «Sir John Floyer has been with me some weeks ; 
and all my neighbours are surprised to see a man of eighty-five, 
who has his memory, understanding, and all his senses good, and 
seems to labour under no infirmity. He had a wife, who, I be- 
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keve you may have heard, was not the mest easy or the most dis- 
creet; but he is of a happy temper, not to be moved with what 
he cannot remedy, which, I really believe, has, in a great measure, 
helped to preserve his health and prolong his days.’ A 

he following is part of a letter to Mrs. nighiley, and 
shows the cheerful and happy temperament of the bishop. 

* * * © The spring comes on ina most delightful manner: 
and, old as I am, I cannot forbear, after the winter's confinement, 
to peep out as the insects do, and see how the little improve- 
ments are carried on about me. My horses and carts have for 
some time never been at rest; from ‘conveying earth to a low 
piece of ground, which, by es, we have gained from the 
moat; a tedious work, that 8 no show at present but of 
rubbish and disorder: yet I flatter myself, that when it comes to. 
be laid out in something of a regular form, the idea of whi¢h is 
yet only in my head, my pains will not appear to’ be ill bestowed ; 
for I shall then have above an acre of ground, in a garden of a 
whimsical, and unusual, but not disagreeable figure, which, 1 be- 
lieve, never fell under your notice :—I am sure it never deserved 
it. I expect to be censured for going on in little trifling designs 
of this nature at my time of day- Some willask, ‘‘ What prospect 
can he have of seeing any thing finished, or brought to maturity ?” 
Others, perhaps, will be so severe as to say, I should not spend 
my reflections only upon the earth that is soon to cover me ; that 
there all eur worldly thoughts perish, anda man so near the grave 
as myself, should learn to shake them off, and let others succeed 
of a more exalted nature; but let me tell them, that works of this 
sort, in which I amuse myself, promote the most serious thoughts ; 
that vanity aad folly are never more out of the head,. than when 
it is taken up in schemes that are innocent; not to say, that every 
body living has, and must have, some diversion. How many people 
give it to themselyes in criminal ways? and how few can avoid 
doing it very foolishly? but human life can neither subsist com- 
fortably, nor tolerably, without it. The. great care must be to 
’ make it inoffensive, aud then the wise in all ages and countries 
have never thought themselves above it, or failed to approve 
it.’ Ay 

When the bishop had passed his eightieth year, we find 
him writing thus: ; 

* * * “« We have had ten or twelve very fine days together, 
and I do not neglect to make the best of them ejther by bowli 
at home or taking the air abroad, which, | thank God, keeps me 
in good health. * * * wes o 

n an admirable letter of condolence, which the bishop 
addressed to Mrs. Kale icy on the death of her son, a 
youth of great promise, in his. twentieth year, we find the 
venerable, prelate making the following mention of a lose 
which he had. himself experienced. 
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*'* '* «Indeed, Madam, there was a time when I pdssessed 
one, who was the desire of my eyes and the delight of my heart. 
I relished every thing with her, and nothing without'her, We 
both knew the common fate of mankind, that a parting was un- 
avoidable ; it was very often the subject of our discourse, and I 
will not savy what convulsions attended it, but I thank God 1 had 
the hope of a Christian, and that supported me; and let you 
and myself keep up our spirits.in that confidence, that the varia- 
ble and transitory state in which we now live, will soon pass over, 
when we and our friends shall find ourselves together again, inse- 
parable and unalterably happy for ever more.’ : 

In a letter which appears to allude to a long series of 
domestic vexations and disgusts to which Mrs. Knightley 
had been exposed, the bishop gives her this excellent 
advice. 

* 1am sorry at my heart for what you have long suffered with 
inimitable patience; but am really glad, that you have at last 
betaken yourself to a retirement where you may neither see, nor, 
as much as is possible, hear any thing to disgust you. Your 
time is now your own, and much of it will be spent in thinking ; 
but I charge you, let your thoughts turn only on agreeable sub- 
jects. ‘Think what blessings Providence may have in store for 
you, or at least how great a reward will certainly crown your 
humble submission to its severe dispensations. Think how well 
you have deserved, and let that thought raise in you a becoming 
pride, to set you above and make you despise the ungrateful 
returns that have been made you. ‘Time will come, when they 
who give you trouble, may (unlikely as it appears), have sober re- 
flections, and those will be very bitter ones; whilst you, who 
have borne your griefs silently and laboured to cover faults, so 
long as they were willing to conceal themselves, may and have 
reason to possess your soul in peace. I own I have set you a hard 
lesson ; but you are well qualified to learn it.’ 

The last extract which we shall make from the bishop’s 
letters, is from one written to Mrs. Knightley, when he 
wanted only a few days to complete the ninety-second year 
of hisage. We entirely coincide with the editor in thinking, 
that it ‘displays the sprightliness of youth and the piety of 
age, with a little of its innocent garrulity. 

* Madam, 

* Three months have passed since you honoured me witha 
letter, which deserved my earliest and best thanks. I had heard 
of the young gentleman’s painful indisposition. I felt the con- 
cern of a truly affectionate friend, and the notice you gave me of 
his recovery brought ease to my mind; but, in good truth, 1 was 
not then in a good condition to tell you so. A severe cold dis- 
turbed me, almost continually ; it allowed me to do nothing but 
doze away the time in rambling, incoherent thoughts, which was 
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no proper time to atidress the most sensible of my friends’; 1 
think I have now gotten the better of it, and.am easy as.I was 
before. Thus far had 1 written when your obliging letter of 
March the 30th came to my hand, and told me of your kind 
concern for my welfare. By the mercy of God, I cam still say 
T never am sick, dor feel any sharp pain; but every day isa greet 
portion of the life that can be expected by one so old as F am, 
and, indeed, { think I have not many to come. Iam much pleased, 
that Mr. Eardly Wilmot has chosen a wife whose character 
approve; it is an argument of his good sense, that he looks not 
after money in the ‘first place; for if God gives him life’ and 
health, he cannot fail making his fortune. I grow weary of my 
pen, but I cannot leave off till I have told you, that the next time 
the King goes to the House of Lords, an act of parliament; will 
pass, for committing Elmley Castle in this county, and the es- 
tates belonging to it,. in trust to Lord Deerhurst, Lord Guern- 
_ sey, and Mr. Jobn Biddulph, for a term of years, who (if 
Chancellor Byrche’s son lives to the age of twenty-one). are to 

deliver it up to him so absolutely, as that he, taking the name 
of Savage, may settle or sell it as he pleases. He will be twelve 
years old in May next, is handsome in bis person, very hopeful, 
and now at Westminster School. There is a charge of £20,000 
upon the estate, but £5000 of it is to his mother, and it is not 
long since £44,000 was offered for the purchase of it. Mrs. 
Byrehe has two daughters, to whom their father left £1,500 
each, but she is able to treble it, if she sees good; and I knew 
designs well for them. The eldest is handsome, the youngest 
not ill-favored, nor ill-shaped. » 

‘ Be pleased to give my kind and humble service to Mas. 
Marow, and to Mrs. Knightley and your son, when they.retuxn 
to Berkswell, and to receive this as the last letter that is likel 
to be wyitten by the hand of, Madam, 

Your sincerely affectionate friend, 
And obedient faithful servant, 
Jo. WORCESTER.’ 








Ant. II].—H@®AISTIQNOE EPXEIPIAION eps perpuv 
xo Met sat, yee epheestionis Alexandrini Enchiridion 
ad . fidem recensitum, cum.notis variorum, preecipue 
Leonardi) HE otchkis, A. M. cutante Thomd Fraisford. 
A. M. dis Christi, Alumne. Accedit Procl Chresto- 
mathia Grammatica. _Oxonii ¢, Typographeo Claren- 
doniano, MDCCX. 8vo, pp. 530. pa ae. 


AVERY flippant writer, when discussing the merits of 
Oxonian editors, has lately been pleased to assign’ to Tyr- 
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whitt alone felicity in conjeeture, ability in arrangement, 
modesty in publication, and judgment in the multifarious 
exercises. of critical skill. «AA’ cuy) taut: tauta® jan do- 
XEiTE WH. . 

The arrows, shot in the dark against the resident scho- 
lars of Oxford, were returned with interest in Open day, 
and to the punishment already taken on arrogance and ig- 
norance, Mr. Gaisford perhaps owes his rest from in- 
flicting necessary retaliation, from exposing errors serious 
and ludicrous, and from wasting that time which he so 
diligently employs in illustrating and facilitating the study 
of the language to which he has devoted himself. 

From the writer, to whom we have alluded, we differ 
on every point which concerns the republic of letters, as 

_established at Oxford: nor does it do fis acuteness credit, 
that amidst all his flourishes, a word has not been spared 
by him on the rising abilities of the gentleman, who has 
presented us with not only the best edition extant of He- : 
phestion ; but, we will venture to add, of any old gram- 
marian. But as it was the purpose of the critic to spread 
the most gloomy tints over his picture, he seems to have 
dreaded that the introduction of a single ray of light would 
have disordered the keeping. We think we owe this much 
to the character of the present Greek professor at Oxford, 
whose attainments previous to the publication of the pre- 
sent volume, were such as to have called for publicity in 
any dissertation which affected to treat of the then ad- 
vancement of letters in that university. 

It is indeed since he edited Hephestion, but most pro- 
bably from the ingenuity and success with which he ac- 
complished that task, that Mr. G. has been installed in 
the Greek professor’s chair, But the Greek plays also, 
separately published, to which he contributed fis anony- 
mous contributions, and most particularly his re-publica- 
tion of Markland’s Commentaries, in unison with his own, 
have turned upon him the eyes of the learned world. He 
follows in the steps of his predecessor Toupe, but the di- 
rection of his course is more straight. ‘Toupe with a na- 
tural readinéss of conjecture easily fell in with the fault 
attached to it, the perpetual and a ae itch of 
emendation : his jrvvtehte temper displayed itself in his 
comments; and in the shadow of his gigantic talents 
lurked arrogance and invective. If in a few turns of the 
road, Mr. Gaisford. does not follow him passibus aguis, 
yet, omitting the fair apologies of youth, and laborious 
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collegiate studies of a different nature, he is equal gene- 
rally in discernment, and always superior when judgment 
or candour are in question. In Mr.: Gaisford’s many 
notes, and frequent discussions, where the demerits: of 
others, particularly his contemporaries are most distin- 
guishable, we shall in vain athonne te Saat: 9 charge’ 
against him of conceit in his own discov 
at the faults or opposite decision of others. Ai 

But we are not writing a panegyric; and it is now time 
to take into consideration Hephestion and Proclus, who’ 
are presented to us ina new dress. And first of He- 
phestion. 

It seems that no very ancient writer has mentioned this 


able grammarian, and if we except the testimony of Julius- 


Capitolinus, Priscian, Syidas, and the scholiast om Aris- 
tophanes, Pindar, and Hermogenes (all which testimonies. 
may be considered comparatively modern) little or nothing 
is known of the writer of the Enchiridion. Capitolinus 

indeed only mentions that ax Hephestion was one of the 
' preceptors of the emperor Verus ; -but on this Casawbony, 
perhaps with hardy sagacity, grounds his opinion that this 
man was the same with the elegant grammarian of Alex- 
andria. The -editions which age eer the present, 
and which may seem to have any value, are three ;. those 
of Aldus, Turnebus, and de Pauw, the latter alone pro- 
fessing a critical calling, and failing im its professions, as 
did every work which the arrogant de Pauw took im hand: 


Mr. Gaisford has adorned his edition, as he sets forth. 


in a very elegant and concise preface, by the aid of all 
the MSS. to be found in England, (chiefly in consequence 
of the care of Mr. Hotchkis) and by a selection. of ‘the 
best commentaries on the author. In the text, he has 
with considerable diligence and judgment, selected those 
readings, which on a collation of MSS. appeared best. 
That the able performance of this task requires a patience, 
management, and acuteness, little known or credited by 
the herd even of scholars, those only can appretiate who 
have been employed in attempts of similar nicety. The 
rejected readings are earefully and diligently exhibited’ in 
the margin. The benefactions of Mr. G. which follow; 
cannot be cited more clearly or briefly than. in his: own 
language. e 

‘ In uberioribus, que ad calcem apponuntur, annotationibas, 
duo pracipué spectavi: primum, ut grammaticorum Latizerum, 
ex Grecis fontibus, ut probabile est, sua omnia haurientium, 
auctoritate Hephzstionis nostri precepta confirmarentur, et lo- 
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corum sitnilium inter se facta collatione dilucidiora evadererint. 
Adde quod haud patcas metroruin formas, que ex nostro; in- 
vidam epitomatoris manum passim experto, male exulabant, ex 
scriptoribus istis postliminio restitui posse arbitratus sum. 
Verba ad editionis Putschiane fidem fere semper citavi; nullos 
enim aut MSS. aut editiones veteres presto habebam, si unam 
excipias Diomedis Mediolanensem. Fiat aliquando, ut ingens 
illa grammaticorum veterum collectio, cum collatione MSS. &c. 
ex bibliotheca Petri Bondami, viri edito lectionum variarum 
Jibello aliisque scriptis celeberrimi, in publicam Academiz Lei- 
densis illata, communibus eruditorum usibus, typographice ope 
subjiciatur.’ 

‘ Secundo, opere pretium facturus mihi videbar, si ex poétis 
antiquis, metrorum, qua maxime frequentata essent, specimina 
nonnulla excerperem. Itaque tragicorum, comicorum, et lyri- 
corum loca nonnunquam integra in notas transtuli, nonnunquam 
versuum tantummodo numeris designatis, ad auctores ipsos lec- 
torem ablegare malui. Pindarum et Eschylum ceteris ea prop- 
ter parcius laudavi, quod virorum in omni literarum genere, 
tum precipue in re metrica, peritissimorum Hermanni, Burneii- 
que opera maximo cum fructu tironibus adiri posse censebam.’ 
—Pref. , 

With this last sentence we thoroughly dissent. Bur- 
ney’s doctrine (learned and ingenious as it is) we now as- 
sert, and shall shortly attempt to prove, when we examine 
his work, is from the wide and sweeping licence which it 
sanctions, and from many other causes, by no means a 
text-book for beginners in Greek metrical literature, 
tirones. And if this be the case, what must be said of 
Hermann, who is coupled with the Doctor? whose opini- 
ons are frequently wild and erroneous? whose errors are 
so gross, as to have brought, it is said, abundance of con- 
viction to himself in later days? and who has founded the 
concord of sweet and: almogt crtless sounds on a basis of 
the most abstruse metaphysical theory ? At the termination 
of this article we shall offer a few remarks, in the way of 
a sketch, on the latter advancement; and present state of 
Greek metricai literature, both at home and abroad. 

Although undoubtedly Mr. Gaisford has done much for 
Hephestion, we are not so bigotted as to suppose that the 
task is thoroughly completed; or that a new editor may 
not start plenty of os in preserves which are now strictly 
guarded and barred. ‘To prove this, the reader need only 
consult the edition of Fabricius, now publishing at Ham- 
burgh by Harles.* In Spain, Germany, Italy, France, 





* Bib. Griec, Fabricii (ed. nov.) T. VI. p. 299. . 
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and Holland, MSS. are.yet remaining almost unexplored; 
and certainly uncollated: Some.of these contain fragments 
and passages, whiclr do: not: appear in the-editions of 'He- 
phestion: ‘We may particalarize the Madrid MS.* in which 
the lambick metre is much farther illustrated; than’ ‘it is 
in any edition. In the Venice, Florentine, and Paris MSS. 
there appear not only vast additions to, and ‘diversitiés in, 
the text of Hephestion, as it stands before’ ts; but un-_ 
rifled treasures of arocracpatia from other anonymous 
Greek Grammarians; yet, as we have said, Mr. G. has © 
done much: for besides the account already given of his 
labours, he has availed himself of a loan from’ Dr. C..Bur- 
ney, of Greenwich, of the. édition of Turnebus, collated 
with a MS. and precisely the sanie as D’Orvillée. commended 
in his Critica Vannus.t ‘The same literary ‘divine pos- 
sesses also among the treasures of a most seléct library, 
De Pauw’s edition of Hephestion, enriched with a few 
MS. notes of Tyrwhitt, which he kindly communicated to , 
our critic; and Mr. Dobree, of Trinity College (who is 
now appointed one of the triumvirate at Cambridge, for 
the ee se of editing Porson’s Relics) wrote out and for- 
warded to him some remarks of Bentley scribbled on the 
margin of the edition ot Turnebus. The other printed 
critical works to which Mr. G. was indebted, as_ they are 
in print, and may easily be conceived by the scholar, we 
shall not here mention., But the greatest obligations are 
due to Leonard Hotchkis, late M.A. and fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He may not inaptly be 
styled the father of this work. But his merits deserve 
to be enumerated in the Latin compliment of the Greek 
professor. 

‘ Vir eruditus, cujus industries hoc emendatum Hephestionis 
exemplar debemus, MSS. omnes Anglicanos adhibuerat, fotum- 
que opus, speciminibus versuum ex poetarum veterum reliquiis 
undecunque allatis, illustrarat. Quantum ex illius laboribus 
profecerim, omnium optimé potest statuere amicissimus Bur- 
neius, qui, pro sua im literas Grecas voluntate, his copiis nos- 
tram editionem augere et locupletari dignatus est: Llud inte- 
rim_lectorem monitum velim, me Hotchkissii nomen, quoties- 
cunque verba ipsius integra. proferenda, aut emendationes in 





* Vid. Iriarte Cat. Codd. Gr. p: 147 et 380, 599. 

+ We may add, by the way, that in compliance with the instruction con- 
tained inthe Critica Vannus, (Amst. 1737) Mr. G. has added to Hephes- 
tion, extracts from Aristides’ Quintilianus ep: Movetxns. “ And from D’Or- 


ville’s winnowing fan, in other respects, he has collected some excellent 
samples, Rev. 
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veterem aliquem ahetorem proposite: memoranda erant, fideli- 





ter adseripstsse': muita tren alia illinc matuo sumpsisse; que g 
singitlatim recensere mihi nen ubique licuit:. Landem itaque e 
laborum ad grammaticuin nostri explicandum feliciter suseep- vi 
torum per me integram-——habeat secum, servetque sepalchro,+— si 
Pr. tl 
On Proclus the same attention hasavowedly not been , in 
exerted, which illustrates Hephestion. His treatise is ir 
added indhe form of an appendix, but it is enriched with 
the notes of Sylburgius, Schottus, and Nunnesius., Little h 
has been done towards the correcting or improving of 
these by Mr. Gaisford ; which we the more regret, as the b 
remainder of the book (to use a theatrical phrase) has 
been got up in so masterly a manner. Only two.MSS, be- is 
longing te the British Museum, have been consulted; and o 
of these there is every. reason to suppose that Sylburgius i) 
had collated the Harl. 5592. p. 261. What remains 4o be a 
said of Proclus, and his Chrestomathia, we shall defer, till 
we have examined the most prominent criticisms on He- 
phastion. , A 
It is to be understood that short Scholia and notes are V 
placed in the margin, and the longer notes, or rather dis- I 
uisitions, beyond several pages, of paraphrastic Scholia. t] 
he mine of metrical learning is in these; and to them ir 
our references will chiefly be directed. n 
' The Ist C. of Hephzstion purposes to be on the quantity - W 
of syllables ;'and the first of the final* notes is perha I 
the most interesting in the whole collection. Exclusively iF 
of many excellent remarks by Mr. G. himself, we are pre- fi 
sented with a long extract from a very rare little book,t  - 0 
whith fully disqussés the disputed license of shortening te 
vowels before certain double letters, or two consonants. sl 
We think the. doctrine is so thoroughly made out to the 
satisfaction of.those who disapprove of this usage, that w 
they may be armed in future at all points against the fc 
tempters z or sc, &c. whenever they o tract thele path. 
It cannot be expeeted that we should transcribe whole Pp 
pages, but we will endeavour to do justice to the reason Z 


a the author (which fully coincides with our own pre- 
judices) by:summing up his authorities in as short a space 
as possible, tacitly, or openly abridging or enlarging as-he tl 
seems to have falsified his authorities. Ee 


a - 


* We will venture to call those notes ‘fizal’ which succeed-the-text. . 
+ Justi Zinzerlingii. Thuringi GCriticorum Juveniliam Promulsis. Lug. ol 
~ 1610. 12mo. It is an excellent book in many points, besides that in ques- - B 
tion, “e 
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In this controv (not an ignoble one, Zinzerlin- 

er Pong would wich to steer clear of to Tenses; and 
y to avoid lengthening a vowel: sc. sp. st. 29 

well A shortening it. . Were we to direct the metrical in- 
struction of a young pupil, we should state to him that 
the Latin Janguage is so rich in synonime, and its 
in conversion, that to feel a necessity of offenda ear 
in either case, must imply sloth, inattention, or : 

In Virgil, to begin from the best of Latin poets, we 
have in some editions, 

‘ Ferte citi ferrum, date tela, scandite muros.’ 

but we should the yur of et or ascéndite. 

‘ Venisti tandem, ctata parenti’ - 
is of the sanie kidney. Of the intler licswea, we have only 
one instance ; and we are surprised that Zinzerlingius did 
not adopt the generally received opinion, that the verse 





after ponite was spurious. 

Paste ape a cet ry is im armis eaabe 
onité.—Spes sibi quisque, se uam angusta, videtis.’ 
A scholar, used to the os votuuion, and to the sense of 
——- will never allow the last hemistich to be genuine. 
In Ovid, the most shuffling and careless of all the ae 

the Augustan age, only eight or nine instances of shor 
ing the syllable are te be detected; and of these, thereis 
‘not one, which is not altered in some MS. or other; or . 
which is not evidently an error of the transcriber. It 
Lucretius there are six of the former,* and eight of the 
latter licenses; but from his subject, his antiquity, and 
from the strange licenses he otherwise takes, his authority 
on any metrical point can be of little value. If we were 
to assume the correctness, and recommend the imitation of 
such a line, as suid liyuide 
* Crassaque conveniunt liguidis, et crassis,’ f 

elec ena ar eup of Castalia from our lips 
or ever. | | 

To proceed.—In- Catullus there are four instances of 
producing the vowel, none of shortening it: for though 
Zinzerlingius has cited, 

* Testis crit magnis virtutibus undad Scamandri,’ 
Cat. Nup. Pel. and Th. 

there are, we think, three reasons why it not come 
under the common rule. First, it isa proper name, ne- 





* It is to be understuod that many licenses of Lucretius, Sc. are’ before 
other two consonants than sp. sc. st. e.g. Nilus in estat? crescid—ultima 
© Britannia. Cat. Tela nova, fragiles evo circumspice muros, Stat. 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 1, May, 1812. Kx 
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cessary to the poem, which could not be otherwise intro- 
duced. Secondly, it has the authority of Homer, xpoxs99- 
re “Cnapovdprov. anil ty Asipovs Encporndpsor, Thirdly, 
¢which we allow to be the weakest reason to all. but pale- 
ogtaphers) many MSS. have Kamandri, or Camandri. 

_ Juvenal four times lengthens the vowel, never shortens 
it; and had we leisure, we should extend our remarks on 
this nicety, which we conceive to be extraordinary in an 
author, who introduces at all events strange poetical li- 
censes, may we not add false quantities ?* Tibullus errs 
only oncé on eithér side. = 

* Pro seget& spicas, pro grege ferre dapem.’. 
Propertius, says Zinzerlingius (but he is in an error) 
quater corripuut, produxit nunquam. Now there are six 

in this elegiac poet, to which the reader may 
turn. +Statius is said to have two licenses on each side ; 
but let us examine those of the shortened vowel which are 
adduced by Zinzerlingius. 
——' ite studet componere crines.’ Ach. 1. 348. 
——« Fes cf iki spernere Phabim. Theb. vii. 733. 
In the first instance we have the authority. of Gronovius 
for.iumet. He says ‘ non contemnendus liber tume?.’ In 
the latter, a ce of MSS. give fas et me.  Silius 
never. shortenst a vowel in the given case; thrice he 
lengthens it. Valerius Flaccus and Claudian allow room 
for criticism on neither side. The two passages in Se- 
neta are corrupt; sparsim is altered by MSS. to passim, 
uodque, we with Lipsius, should be quo.§ Mani- 
Sos is said by Zinzerlingius, to have the line 

‘ Tertia forma stetit summo jam proxima calo,’ - 
but, as Mr. Gaisford justly. observes, all the editions of 
Manilius which he has seen, have the line thus, however 
unpoetical the czesura may be, | 


‘ Kextia forma est, et summo jom proxima calo’ 
This then we believe to be a full and fair view, and an 
impartial detail of all the authorities in favour of long or 





* 


* We never ci thoroughly agree with the emendators of possis, didu- 


‘cts, te. or of polis in Horace. P 

EL Tl. ix. 53. 59. xvii. 21. IV. 1. 41. IV. 46, v. 17. 

Prostratague Sirongilos Austris. Though triumphantly cited, as we 
have heard, it, is no ¢xception. Orekenborch edits TFrogilos from a MS 
Coll: Regin: Oxon: and two of the most ancient editions. 

-y Mea-membre sparsim spergite—quodque stetit epee Sen: in Martial, 
there are two ipstances only of lengthening the syUable. We have pur- 
posely avoided mentigning those verses of Horace, which himself cally 


cermoni proprire, ‘ 
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short vowels before certain’ incipient 
here-Wetake our leave of inate we nee 
corretted, whehever his errors wéeré é. To pr 
ceed “et hit to Martianus Capella, Prad Atins, Se" 
waste o 

It! , thetefore, a¢ corollary, chia ve in venthie 
to art thet the shorecning’@ final oats 
is havdly madé out in‘an indubitable ease; and tliat’ 
length ‘ sudh vowel, ‘in’ similar circums thot 
it restsow occasional esttain avithority, was at ‘all t 
condideved among the atcierits, as more hénotfed'i ‘in 
breach than the observance. a, 

In the tox? dF the first chapter, 72y, supplied betonien 
view and-xaroumerr, i8, according to the adyice of T ‘yt 
whitt, and judiciously: ‘received ito the text. -Hotchkis‘s 
note on Tipové} ‘and the Oyclopian ‘walls; ~Taight ‘be’ 2] 
illustrated by veironce’ to GA's late volume en ony 
where: the subject iodieunaniy and ihustreted by, an, i 


witness, | 





iP Sede 'Rervos ev vere ies parent ‘evap | 
De Pauw, the self-sufficient De Pauw,” ‘Wroink ‘si 
carecow. Mr. Gaisford thinks the verse’ to ‘be’ a tetra-. 
— ee wag ew We chink fhe g be From 
onius Dyscolus, i wea thi resunied. 
pegtoe is a verse of p< ber ag Dente coe 3 — 
rarnci> but we do not coineide with his idea boa mate 
We would read thus, partly with that distinguish 


HUXEWVOS EV TAWNR WoAArsis mnEVOS 
Maxmps avnp 
We have only room to mention an cael note oa 
Riothen ; and request the reader:to refer to ae 
he will find. ane. at Pemanie Senge of an 
epigvam of the poetess Nossis any curious ts 
antique aig are. dispersed through this 


though we regret the small type in which they are prin 
and the Rasen references foisted into the page. . tie 


“OC: FR is a treatise on the Dwexpurneis, or Synizesiq, 
which by the way is ably handted by Eustathins at. the 
commencement of rae Iliad, i the word TIHAHLAGED:; , 
a pas pcan > Wi ls net.ve 
Meets eesti 





ta scholars. 


" Some pertinent remarks fom the Latin pein 


C. IIT. ‘x2: wodwy is inserted in the form .of @ table, 
which doubles up. ‘ — says Mr. G. * hoe caput 
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ad normam digrammatis in ed. Turn. p. 95. unde et. 
dum exempla, que ab omnibus Hephzstionis. codicibus 
MSS. exulant, ut res ante oculos dilucidius exponatur, 
desumpsi:’ ...We ‘cannot. follow. Mr. Gaisford through his 
elaborate final note, which treats of each foot in succes- 
‘sion. We wish, however, in, parts it had been. a_little 
more exoteric and popular, for the use of tirones. | Sante- 
nius has given.an excellent description of the Amphibra- 
chys; and indeed has so thoroughly sifted the subject, that 
nothing more remains to be said:on it.* .The scholar, on 
pis points, will..generally consult the grammarian Dio- 
medes, : 
Ci lV. weps awoSecews Metpwvs P. 26. 
tia Ws wo MUTTaAW AvETH 
As it stands in all other editions, is nonsense. Bentley in- 
geniously corrected, and Gaisford has printed, 
fim was aro veTaxw ASCH. 

On the conclusion of lines which do not terminate the 
word, there are some good observations, and a luminous 
arrangement of passages, pp. 235. 236. The strangest of 
them is one which Toupe cites.t 

Onxe D cpov voutwy re xaxwv Cwarypia Nixo 

ENOnS, Kas HEIPWY deiyfuce marasyevewy. 


C. V. reps TapGixov. Is it not strangé tliat in the fol- 
lowing passe of Plutarch, Wyttenbach, whom both Por- 
son and Gaisford have honoured with the appellation of 
doctissimus, should. not have perceived two lambics? It 
would scarcely be believed, that he has printed them as 
prose, thus: dipwvres ov vduros ovx EXOUTE HpELaV, oudt 
aeTov TWEUWITES® EScS Eevoros frELAbKOLS EOLKOTES SEYNS prouvor 
XOb TUpOS XEXPHuEvols—ingert Te after seyns, and behold two 
most evident Iambics; es: should probably be ts. . 

P. 32. retpacnuov is the right reading, from the MSS. 
not tpicnwov, as it stands in the text of Turnebus, or 
tpiovAAaBev, as Arnald conjectures. Wg may here re- 
mark, that it was the opinion of some grammarians, and 
more especially of Marius Victorinus, that all species of 
metres owed their origin to the Iambic, and Dactylic.— 
Bat ‘Hephestion refers all metres to nine prototypes, or 
original metres, which he discusses in order, inning 
from the Iambic—certainly the foundation of all the rest 


* Bibliothek der alten litteratur. 
+ Vide Brunck Analecta, T. II. p. 384. 
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—as we speak and we write it in all lariguages, without 
heeding the effect. + by ey Sirti ROMIBEL BEGET 
Neither | [nether] teward | w9 af po ‘our | iniqr} usties 
in dur liturgy: is’a lambic:’ For -reference:to sonte 
nice points, we would refer the reader to Dawes,*:but more 
especially to Porson, whose preface to the ‘Hecuba, with 
the supplement, might have been inserted in Mr. G.’s 
final note.t We cannot however say too much it its 
praise, as it statids, whether we consider the depth of read- 
ing it evitices, or fhe fatulty of placing before: the eye'of 
thé scholar all the more prominent opinions:om the subj 
started. Hephestion, by the way, when: talking of -the 
insertion of anapests beyond the first foot of an Iambic, 
has an expression which seems to militate against Porson’s 
famed canon—rovrov dt tov avamaisov—mapa psy Tog 6ap= 
Borosors xxs TPAFIKOIE LHIANIQTEPON.. Nor do we 
think Mr. Gaisford gets over the difficulty by. sayi 
‘ quod ait, sic facile expedies, si de licentia, quam sibi in 
propriis nominibus sume dictum intelligas.’ We see 
no reason to suppose Hephestion had such a qualification 
in view. ; “1 3 ware 

C. VI. eps Tpoxasxov.—Bentley was. assuredly under 
an error, when he affirmedt that a trochaics were 
never found in Greek tragedy or comedy. . Now there are 
several,§ cited by Hermann from. Aristophanes; and al- 
though we allow that they might be otherwise a nged, 
yet how would Bentley get over this distich in the C¢di- 
pus Col. of Sophocles ? : Tes ee 

WD atAAcce Tocyuppwsos mederas 
Xs KAT IYUNT ay TUAVOSIXT OY omadoy. ; 4 

C. VII. meps Aaxrvasmov. p. 41. An excellent note of 

Mr. Hotchkis’s on the citation 





* Miscell. Crit. S. V. 


+ If we were to direct a student how he might most easily attain the 
know] of metres, supposing him to be perfectly grounded in’ Prdsodia, 
we would first refer him to the popular and easy (though-oécasi tri- 
fling) treatise of Dr. Seale on metres. Then we would put. Dawes into his 
hands. The. preface also to. Morell’s Greek Thesaurus, though there are 
flagrant errors in it, should be next in order: for it contains the germ of 
many é€xcellent canons, which have flowered in Porsow’s hot-bed... The pre- 
face and supplement to the Hecuba should next be administered, and @ 
Mr. Gaisford’s édition of Hephzstion, tu the utter exclusion of Hermann. 

t Im a note to the Tase. Disp. of Cicero, II. 12. .¥ owe ina a 

§ Lysistrata. 1197. 1201. 1211. 1214. Vespp. 1064, 1095, Equites. 692. 
623, 688, 689. (ed. Br.) r 
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mee mropoymoi*®., on 98 
denterids incon’ its point Ph pai ap eos 
 grropayvios., Metrum seousat semnolopyuies. Turnebiy. nec 
emropyusnt.e caloe, ut sit spondrus pro: dactyto,, secipi potest, 
_etei sohdhiastes “éontea awetorem ait, emedryeras wrautas- ty 
xorvn Tous Te Daxrurous Het cHrovBions. Leetio ed. Plor: et 
MSS, “pene onihiuin est verisimilior, trrapoyshs (Ea +c4 Soger- 
yyicr 2 “MS facta ab ¢ EW TOLOYUIOL, quam veram puto. “Btymo- 
lagus M, .p. 633.5. Opeyme opeyin ap ExTesute’ Oo eos ope 
WEHREVOSs OPRYC. W fUeT OM, WpEYwst To OnAvmov wperyiuay” 
wugohy Kati pommsopoyuie. Siniilis error deformat Iambicam 
Aristophanis fn Avibus, v. 1730. tna tovropyuioys abi legendem 
puto txacrovropoyvioy" ts Tlotedov rev jraxpous. 
Hephestion has not enumerate any dactylit verses 
tonger than an hexameter. Servias'recounts four species. 
‘1. Hexametrum hypercatalettum. Alcmanium. 
' 2. Heptametrum catalecticum, Stesichorium. 
3. Heptametrum acutalectem, Thycium. 
‘4. Hleptametim hypervatalectum, Toycium. 
We are compelled, from want of room, to omit mach im- 
portant matter on other points of this chapter. 
C. VITi. wept Avarasssxov. p- Ad. ev Aoyw at Aoyiva 
Porson saw that this was evidently corrupt, and persuaded 
Gaisford to publish it Aoywve, which is the feminine of 


Acyes. In the next line the Cambridge professor's saga- 
city is till more evident. 


Os rove TapBaus, xas ro apisov Teomoy 
is the unmetrical reading of all the editions. Porson 
reads xarroy apyaiove What light from darknese! The 
first word might easily have been corrupted from igno- 
rance of the Doric dialect. As the word Apiso%evos occurs 
in the succeeding line, the corrupt word apssov was pro- 
bably derived thence. Hotchkis reads xara tov apisov. 
Bentley xa: rov avawassuv, and the dull Hermann. xara 
ye Tov apisov. We should add that the combination of ‘the 





® Avodixey weTpamercsy, tou ifauereoy duos daurvaes ptpnmyenor wo as 
ENTAOO@PTYTIOL aye: rou erracpyvses. Schol. ad locum. 


+ Vide Menstruam librorum censuram ( Monthly Review, V. 98. N.S. p, 480) 
ubi criticus eruditissimus citat Photium M6. ppeywies Aeyourss. (i.€, attici) 
ovy vac, Apigopame. Consule quoque, si his non contentus sis, Stepha- 

‘gum Byzantinum in v. Ayvia, MS, Nannianus exracpyvin, Geisford, 
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words eee petov Obbdits in # fragment of Entpolis, 


cited by Suidas 


P. 47. ‘Agaenongey RLPAC ATO rd eeypeOeh roFw.” MPRA 
féadls /cpe---But there seéths to be nd get Meth 
wanton alteration, and we are glad thit : 
— it into the — al mens 

r. Gaisford, in his final note on t , after 
wondering that Hephestion should not rey on 
dimeter acatalectic anapésts, regrets, on this account, that 

orson has paid so little attention to them in his celebrated 
preface. ey are indeed that species of anapest which 
is most frequently used, and requires the strictest defini- 
tion ; and Mr. G, in an. acute investigation, does the topic 
much justice. It would not be fair, however, .to r 
critics, to omit mention of their labours ~ the same! su 
ject. * Hermann himself may be cons ulted | a hg to 


ood hole pages of Bentley’s epistle Se 
Nall pars ia oted by Mr. Gi RN with an i li 
becoming oh ue aid wholl ly derogatory to his ou eat 


dour, in p. 286; has conveyed an imputation on {hie abili- 
tiés Of the great commentator Hen! in nage of into- 
lerable sarcasm.+ bie 
GC. 1X. Ep Kopsoopefixov: \p: “52. 
| Acuré viv aBpas Xepirscy RaAA MOC TE Maem, _. x 
oon line, as Bentley hints, is of the same measure as in 
orace. 
Te, Dees, oro, Sybarin cur properas amatido. = 
C. X. reps Avricrasixov. Dr. Burney} has read a les- 
son in this chapter with @ vengeance; as we shall. have . 
occasion to detail, when we review his labours, p. 57. 
Xasps, xpuoonepw, Basaxrary xnrcwv. 
On this line there is a very valuable note, concluding with 
a long extract from D’Orville. The verse is from €ra- 
tinus. The Etym. Mag. explains the unusual word 


PaBanrns: OPXNENS, AnAos,y pavewdnc, Baxyevrns’ Asyeran de 
xo 6 Taws§ 


P, oy Kare Tov ETepov Toda. Hlotehicay reads _mporeper. 


2 tin 


* : De mets p 202 . 
+ Emendatio Heathio dignior, quam Bentleio. The natté of Heath ts here 


Sea nee ee of reason, solely for the mained a of 


bs ar» eR de mietris- Bedtey!: 

§ Vide etiam Eustath: Od. A. ra rvtoe werne rou aBausivy nto 
xaker, patvopryet, acwtos, yennoc, nares rovg whAaiovd ‘The wordiis used by 
the hunter of obsolete words, Lycophron. 
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These oceasional notices will be of use to those who possess 
only the editions of- Turnebus or De ‘Pauw... Hotchkis 
assumes to himself} p. 59, the reading of xarSvaexes for 
xareSvarnss, which was the original property of Bentley. 
Cuique suum should be the motto of the verbal. critic. 

P.59. xarrumrecSe xopar, nas nereperxer Se ysrevas 

* xareperxeobe. Sic optime Pauwius, probantibus viris, doctis- 
simis Wesselingio et Valckenaeria ad Herotlotum, pi 230. Hic 
igitur Pauwium immerito castigat D’Orvillias, etsi in plerisque 
satis culpabilem. Pejor est Beutleii Emendatio narapyyvueSs, 
et a librorum lectione, xarepunerde (c. xarepuxtr bas) exhiben- 
tium, remotior.’ - coat ‘ 

The final note to this chapter should be read, and duly 
weighed with Burney’s equally deep numerical Prolego- 
mena to his Tentamen. t 

The XI. and XII. chapters treat WEps TOU aro perovos, 
and sAaceoves Iwxev. The risk of cammenting on the 
shattered fragments of authors, whose whole works are 
lost, is.easily conjectuted; and itis fairly stated by Mr. 
Gaisford. But this most essentially applies to the poets; 
and of poets, to those particularly who wrote in the olick 
dialect, of whom not one has descended to us entire. We 
have sufficient instances of this in the alterations of the 
Odes of Sappho preserved by Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
and Longinus.* We would wager (quédvis pignore con- 
tenderimus, as the verbal critics have it), that we could ex- 
hibit each ode in two fdrms so differently drest by different 
crities, that a scholar (if such there could éxist), who had 
never seén them, would judge the two to be four odes. We 
are led to this by the attempts made to reciify 

* eumopporspa Mvacidina ras ararkas Dupsvvws. 
COUpPOTEPAs, Wana mw parva ceev royora, 
and pra p acdici, und avesos quoted by the Scholiast. 
Ts pt Tlavdsovis wpava yersdwy, 
away with the wpai2 approved by De Pasi, and of the 
wpava Of Arnald and D’Orville.t Bentley,t by quoting 


e passagé without remark, strenuously and successfully 
pleads for weave. There are some exquisite emendations 





* Examine, for instance, the worst and best commentators, Pearce and 
Toupe ; and then refer to the new variorum edition of Longinus by Weiske. 

+ Vossius was in the same error. See the 279th p. of Gregor. Cor. de 
dialectis, and refer to Kéen’s note. 

t Ad Horat. Car. II]. 12. Hesychii Glossa Qpava- xsAcdoywy opepn, manifesto 
mendam olet, © , 
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ust secon of thee sy which: are-too mamerous 


for our citation. ina 
G. MALL repe Masavexod. +p. 73: We are iphéased; at 


Jength, to see the undoubted correction of Hemsterhuis* of 


devrepcss ener Cove aig misertéd i: the: text instead of 
Te POTEpass. the strongest causes for knowing that 
the extant Thesmophoriazuse is the earlier we 
cration and ‘Suidas quote from the 
riazuse lines, which are not to ‘be found im that ie 
have: and the verse in question also is not thefein:There 
cannot therefore be a doubt of the Propriety, of: deurapans. 
74. ——xuproxtumuy npav” OA vey tel, Sota 

So it indubitably should be printed~+ngay' is the Fudicious 
emendation of Saumaise, when commenting on the are of 
Simmias of Rhodes—the Hpa of Turnebus, and »pap of the 
FL. MSS. are inadmissible both in sense and metre— 
Porson would have dashed at HeaxAtwy puyav. V. p. 331. 

75. cos feev Eviwwros tumwAoS, HyyETmaros 

There surely is no oe reason for attempt sttonmptingt fo dia- dis- 
tutb the. text, which is a agree taf all the 
editions, and which is adroitly defended by Arnald.t Toupe 
conjectured sywrog (a8 Masgrave did on a similar passage 
in Sophocles), but it seems to have been merely. for the 
sake of conjecture. Hermann has even gone 90, far as to 
edit mxwres from a strange idea of De Pauw’s, We have 

scarcely leisure to advert to a false genes in the fol- 
lowin ng line, as it stands in Turnebus The. words 
should be gucxezoy exsiv, NOt surxomoy d. Tarnehus did not 
know, or forgot, that the y in Evadsos is long.$ 

A Trimeter Pzonic system is not at present to be disco- 
vered ; of Tetrameters, there are two instances at least ; 
the latter of them, however, is still corrupt. In Suidas, 

Vv. oxpogutiwy, we read, 


_ pnpara TE Kags x6 moyys emsdgsxyuncs 
Of the fourth 






zon, probably only two instances exist, 





 *'T. Hemist. ad Jul, Poll. X. 152. Lis 
+ Ex Sophoelis ed. Col. 711. 


'$ Inthe Schelia‘to this page (75), Mr. G. should have adugitted into the text 
mevraycrrpey, the undoubted and genuine reading of De Pauw. - 

§. Aristoph. in Vesp. 1266—Achar. 970-998. ‘The former ‘fs cited by 
Hephastion. ‘ 


. by 
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from ‘Aristotle’s:: Rhetorick Jil. 8 and Rufinus ‘on Comic 
metres, p. 2711. Me a eet ae 

C.KLV,  rtpirw xat avtinabesay pifeov. On the Greek 
musical notations (wherein his predecessors have beeti very 
— BefSx, &e. Mr. Gaisford has the following remark, 
Pp: .! ’ yee 


‘ In canonibus metricis edendis Editionum ei Manuscriptorum 
nulla habeutla erat.ratio. Ubique Hepliestionis mentem, non 
monit lectore reformavi. .. Hoc tantum netent tirones, hie 
brevi litera a, waum tempus, longam litera 8, duo tempora. sig- 
nificante, indigitari. Caterum hun¢ locum egregié illnstrabunt 
observata illustrissimi rerum musicarum interpretis Caroli Burneii, 
History of Music’ T.1, p. 74. ! 

Movcuyrtas, says Hotchkis, is an epithet of Apollo. 
‘Plato, in the sécond’ book of his ‘ Laws,’ applies it to him; 
as does Strabo, in his tenth book: and Aristides Quintili- 
anus, in his tréatise t2ps Movesxns, invokes him under this 
appellation.* ; 

Of the metres, which Hephestion enumerates :in this 
chapter, there are but few specimens which have descended 
to us; but-every assistance at unravelment and illustration 
is abundantly afforded in his: final note by Mr. Gaisford. 
The few remnants which there still are of the metre vulgarly 
called Alcaic, are accumulated, in their fairest dress, in 
pp- 336,.337. It is a common. erfor, that Alceus either 
never wrote in this measure, or that no fragments in it now 
remain. To undeceive, therefore, such incurious sceptics, 
we will cite the best and the longest relic now extant, It is 
preserved to us by Heraclides Ponticus.t } 

ro av yap evbev xusem xuAsvderas 
70 0 svbevy appres O ay To merooy 
vais Goonusla cuv pedosve 
Et peews pox Oeuvres feeyary” xarav 
wap pty yap avrros ssomedov EX Ely 
Aespos de may Cadnroy ndn, 
Kas Aaxsdts ptyaras nat’ auto. 
| xeAwos J” atyxupees 

"©. XV. weps Acwaprnrwy. We now come to the doc- 

trine of Asynartetes, comprised in the longest chapter of 








*' Vide etiam, #i placet; Eust. I) A. Pind. Nent. V.4& Aristoph. Av. 217. 
et Bent!. ad Hor. Car. IV. 6. 2%. ' 

+ See also Athen. X. 430. &c. Arist, Rhet. 1 9. ix. 5. Harpocr. and Suid. 
w. reTvpwae as (altered by Toupe), and, finally, in Plutarch. Brot. T. Il. 
p. 765.—arranged, and we may say discovered, by the lynx-eyed Porson. 
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Mead, p. 250. Spendidi operis quod: ‘tirnificettive viri de rite. 
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eit or be adjunctim 
(t Height stierons for iy:r-t& Holian madtener ; us I remember 
these verses of Sappho (sic) in’ Hepheestion.: deinde eitat nostri 
verba prout in textu legantur. In motulis MSS. idem indicat 
corruptam Athenzi locum XI. p. 460. “De. Adnaitos* ode 
OT Npioy wvng divvopeevn wapicdwv. MS. hahet rapieduvi.” Sed 
heec ingeniis meo sagacioribus, persananda’commendo: D’Or- 
villii et aliorum super hos versus disputationes commiodjose loco 
iniThe beet bi position of Asynartetes is to, be 
istor in ex n is to, 
found in Bentley’s Horace.* The same critic, in his Disser- 
tation on the tters of Phalaris, has thought the old Sa- 
{nian Latin metre of the nature of the asynartete.t 
cud ,w TaAavy w xaXoVUUPE, xndEM~v TUpavBuV. 
We particularly wish the student to _ to ah 
in Bentley, and to , eens Dee rus.t 
question was (very improperly and unfairly we Toul ae 
of those given im to the ela for rd last university 
scholarship at pi wy a ara disputed and 
ints, it a hem 5 e per! not to be y 
that youthful minds should t be loctoarts 
C.XVI. weps worvexnpatiswv. We have now careful 
examined, abridged, remarked upon, and illustrated wi 
all the aecuracy°in our power the Br aceopedion to the last 
chapter. What remains of Hephestion, dantitaty and 
Proclus, we inust condense into a very short.spate. Indeed 
Mr. Gaisford’s care and labour;have been chiefly exerted — 
in meld sacar part of this work: and we trust we have ex 
proofs df the masterly manner in which be 
has executed cuted his task. » In: his final remarks oni Polyuiber 
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matistic verses, he refers us rather too imperiously to Her- 
mann, whither we would not be willingly driven without 
absolute necessity. ogre 

We have exerted more time and diligence in the reviewal 
of the useful portion of the Enchiridion, than. our more 
general readers will perhaps allow to be fair, not from a 
wish of patronising a néglected author, or of adding our 
humble tribute to. the literary fame of his commentator. 
It is true, that i, phe and. exquisite jewels, many frag- 
ments of great wo andl homty have long lain mouldering 
in the unthumbed s of De Pauw and Turnebus. It is 
also true, that without. the elucidation of Mr. Gaisford, of 
his.contemporaries, and of the criticism he has drawn to- 
gether on all sides, the Greek quotations, as they hitherto 
Hood were generally ‘unintelligible, and to those who con- 
sulted Hephestion for information, were usually the catises 
of disgust and disappointment. ’ 

Our motive, however, for dwelling thus amply on this 

rtion of the work, is to facilitate, and to recommeénd the 
study of our best treatise on Greek metres, in these days of 
increasing metrical science. Valckenaer, nay, even Brunch, 
were grossly deficient in metrical nicety; but Hermann, 
notwithstanding all his heaviness, has sucteeded in esta- 
blishing a new school in rag ; and in the public insti- 
tutions abroad, we understand, that more than a competent 
familiarity with metre is necessary to distinction. We do 
not profess to be warm advocates for what we consider as 
in great measure, in the quantum of knowledge now ex- 
acted, a loss of time, that might be employed in more va- 
luable occupations. But in our own country, at both our 
universities, at most of our great schools, one perhaps* ex- 
cepted (where the ‘ breach’ is not to be ‘ honoured),’ a 
considerable portion of metrical learning is absolutely re- 
quired. Greek metres, in some colleges, are the only clas- 
sical lecture. In too many others, the pretended construc- 
tion of the text is only a vehicle for them. Let every youth 
be thoroughly grounded in the Iambic, Trochaic, Ana- 
pestic, and Dactylic metres ; but let all steps and advance- 


: ‘ 





* It is said, that the facetious counsellor, Mr. H. Dampier, an old Etonian, 
always attended the Westminster plays, for the purpose of detecting the 
annual false quantity in the prologue or epilogue. A few years since, how- 
ever, a defiance of discovery was thrown out to him: and he attended the 
two first nights, without catching bis game. On the third, however, when — 
alniost in despair, his ear caught the wished for sound, and he started up, 
crying out (to the ne small wonder and amusement of the audience), ‘ there 
we have it by G—d’ The word, we believe, was professori—the pro made 
long: 
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ment farth®r, be spontaneous: We know we:speak against 
the sense of the present’ day; but we think it. right to di- 
vulge our own heat. opinion: - At all events, let-not the 
hofeurs of the university be lavished on technical learning, 
certainly to thé contraction; ‘wot: to'the .annihilation of 
philological, historical, and philosophical tesearches. » 

To resame Hephestion. The tréatise: rei Fresno 
follows, ahd is'a sort of supplement to the eyepdrov. ~ Its 
title in the “édition of ‘Turhebus, 4 hija ie tes) ho 
chapt re aywyns,, n as TONMAATOS. 

ers appear to have been Ulu tauha 
wh y interpolated. -For in, gor "eey" épatata n 
which is not explained in a better or more full matiner in 
the 4th and. succeeding chapters. On this apocryphal por- 
tion, then, we shall be Sets silent. Of the re er, 
Mr. Gaisford has adopted a new division, according with 
the recommendation of Hotchkis. 

P.119. In the MSS. and, editions stands Apisodnuos 
Spacus wrsvos mada. The sense we are unable to conceive. 
Scealiger has the honour of an excellent correction, and we 
are ened to discover, that Bentley and D’Orville ane 
with him Apssodauos @pacidos Aresos tara.*® . 

Keg. id. p. 131. On mention of the IIAPABASIB, we 
cannot refrain from quoting an apposite illustration “of 
Bentley’st ‘ Quum suo nomine um alloqui oqui poeta vult, 
per chorum id facit, et MAPABAZI® dicitur, cijus genétis 

lures éxtant in Aristophane. Nunquam autem tuny Tam- 
Picis utebatur chorus, sed semper re se ‘vel’ tetranie- 

tris.’ Julius Pollux also throws considerable light’ onthe 
vajeet but he treats it at too much Teng#t’ for' our’ puir- 
pose. IV. II. 

_ ag. 4. Eps onweiov. This, the last chapter ee Those ne 
tion, is of a very curious and unique nature, Those ‘who 
wish to sift it- deeply should accompany the perusal of it 
with Villoison’s lego mena to Flomess he has edited this 
chapter from the MS. of St Mark, at Venice, ‘dtid has Be- 


‘stowed vast erudition on the development of itt Noltens © 





: s 
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* weraicne aynp te Wiel @PAZICOL. Pausapias. VI.3, 

+: Diss. Phal. p. III. ed. Lennep, p. 264. ed. 1699. + 

} On referring to Villoison, the reader will find, that he ids i 
for farther instruction to the Variorum Commentators-on Gicero’s to 
Atticus VIIL, 2. (ed. Grav.) and Casaubon and Menage. en Sore 
tias IIL. 65. While talking of Prolegomena to Homer, we: may meation 
Wolfe, who learnedly,.in his proém, discusses the merits of 
the Byzantine, whom Hephastion speaks of in the next page. — 
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alsé, in the Orthographiea! portiom of his Levicen Antibar- 
barum, under the head of . Signin distinctibnis: has: some 
remarks worthy of consideration: ree ae! 
Fo Hephsistion; succeed; ini asmaller type, the Protego- 
mena of Longinus to the Enchiridion, and several 
of additional Scholia, which are printed elegantly (though 
rather in too small a type); and correctly;' Then follaws, 
as we have before hinted » an; extract from Aristides Quin- 
tilianus reps oursanc: the few notes there.are, belong to 
Meibomitis; and Mr. Gaisford can claim no other merit 
than from extracting somewhat from the rei Musica Scrip- 
tores, which are never réad, and’ placiiig it in a shrine of hie 
own, where it may seize on general attention. ©". 
‘Provlus was a Platonic Ms ilosopher, and ftom a com- 
mentary he wrote, on the Iliad and : 
tioned by Suidas, we may deem him a critic of ho small 
note. The Chrestomathia is extracted from that treasury 


ssey, which is meéh- 


of learning, the Bibliotheca of Photius. ‘It iidy not be 
amiss to mention (as many, we are Convinced, are ignorant 
of the subject), that whatever volume Photius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, perused, he noted it in his cotmmon- 
place book, or Bibliotheca. He did not judge fom the 
reports or opinions of others, but whatsoever book hé took 
in hand, whether of philology, etry, history, eloquence, 
ulo 


philosophy, or theology, be sedulously read from beginning 
to.end, and formed and expressed his own judgment ,there- 
upon. He sometimes, abridged, sometimes he quoted 
treatises at length. He appears to have been a man of ex- 
traordinary assiduity ; and exclusively of his taste (which 
was not indeed always correct), moderns owe him infinite 
obligations for the preservation of inuumerable excellent 
morsels, which time would otherwise have devoured.* 

The notes appended to the text, are chiefly those of Syl- 
burgius: the final notes belon gonersy to Schottus’and 
Nunvesius, while Mr. Gaisford has done little more than 
introduce occasionally long parallelisms from the Latin 
grammarians. He has dug deeply and laboriously in the 
mine of Putschius, and has certainly brought up much 
pure metal, which could heretofore scarcely be distin- 
guished from the dross, even by a judicious eye. 

Next follows Proclus’s Life of Homer, and a Treatise on 





* © Quz yee, que Levdeniypapa.: quid laude et imitatione, quid contra 
vi ratione dignum im singulis deprehendisset, sine fuco et odio, more 
enumerat, Demique qua quisque tempestate floruerit,’ &c. says 

old Schotius. pS : 
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the Cyprian Poems. No. reader canbe conversant inthe; 
exarorvTancpnves Heyne, withaut knowing the stress’ which 
he lays on them in all parts of his|.voluminous:cémmens 
taries. He has forsaoth written)a sort of /prtefaee anion 
them, which Mr. Gaisford has. ht: it worth his y 
to reprint. The German Tychen. discovered then :inithe 
Madrid MS. of the Lhiad, and his Premonenda on the sith::, 
ject, are short, modest, and satisfactory. But-Heyne paffs 
him up, as is usual with him, with as much Wy roe! and’ 
bombast, as if he were Poggto Braccioliui or Fabricius: » 

These smal tracts have certainly their use in sper orca 
discussion; but, with deference to Mr, Gaisford,: wé this 
them out of place here,- He.hasiconclisled: his: hooky be- 
sides corrigenda and addenda, in which thére is. nothing'of 
note, with four indices :—the Ist of which traats of. thase 
writers whom Hephestion or his seholiasts have. mentioned 
(laudatorum, is a wrong term) ; adlys of those words which 
are to be found in the p es cited by: yr urna he td 
of topics and verses—and 4thly, of all the memorabilia 
“ apteney = y of — pie Gaistord, ciseattodly 

e now our leave of Mr sincerely 

thanking him for the instruction and pleasure we have re~ 
ceived from a minute examination of bis labours... We beg 
to mention him as a splendid exception to Pete ster age ins 
schoolfellows to quantity. Hephzstion ta Dean’s:yard 
would be what Tyrteus was to the Lacedemoniane; an 
incentive only being wanting ta minds capahle of the most 
brilliant acts, in either case. With his coriect'ear, indefa- 
tigable pursuit, and critical knowledge of every species of 
metre, might we not hope hereafter for Terentianus Mau- 
rus? and (for while we are begging, we may as well be 
sturdy beggars at once), might we suggest a wish, that if 
his university or the _— urge him to the task of editing 
Aristophanes, he will not re us the opportunity of 
throwing off the shackles of the stata y and be- 
coming, as we ought to be, free English scholars? 


Arr. IV.— Essays om the Superstitions of the Highlanders 

4 Scotland. To which are added, Translations fromthe 

ic; and Letters conneeted with those formerly pub- 

lished. By the Author of ‘ Letters from the Mountains, 
2 Bols. Foolscap Octave. London, Loagman and:€u: 

1811, pp. 670, price 12s. : ' 


NO nation has ever Iaboured so indetinegnty ‘it res 
cording the actions, picturing the manners, and describing 
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the home of their peer! tre as the Scotch. They are 
proverbially deficient im tion in the use of the quill, 
where they are the subject of their own panegyrics. 

who have not sunk into the lethargy of poli- 
litical impotence, feel a natural and a generous pride in the 
cofitemplation of great national events ; but our neighbours 
in the north, a thinking, and rather a calculating than an 
eiithusiastic race, have carried this spirit a great deal fur- 
ther. The petty feuds, the border piracies, the vulgar su- 
perstitions of their ancestry, even where unconnected with 
circumstances, which might excite national pride, are con- 
sidered as,subjects of sufficient importance to occupy the 
leisure of an enlightened writer and the attention of a 
well-educated public. Yet withal these writings are po- 
pular, and if we inquire into the cause of this popularity, 
we must confess, that these same Scotch do possess a secret 
art, a charm, if you please, by which they have not only 
contrived to give an amazing variety to subjects in them- 
selves similar, but a degree of consequence to events in 
themselves trivial, a portion of dignity to things in them- 
selves low, and an interest to transactions, by which it 
seems extraordinary, that any feelings should be excited. 
Let us then analyze the ingredients of this charm. We pa 
but little attention to the influence of climate on the mind, 
and not ‘very much to that of surrounding scenery ; but did 
we 80, these would be unfavourable to the Scot, for 
we have the authority of his own poet to say, that 

‘ Bleak and barren Scotia’s hills arise.’ 

Vet the English reader, while seated in his study chair, 
is more eager to devour the description of these same hills 
than to gaze on the beauties of the garden of his own 
country. 

* Where hedge-rows spread a verdant scene, 
And spires and forests intervene, 
And the neat cottage peeps between,’ 

Nor will he 

‘For fair Devon's meads forsake 
Bennevis grey and Garry’s lake.’ 
Introduct. to the 3d Canto of Marmion. 

This charm then, we believe, derives a great portion of 
its influence from the love of whatever is romantic bei 
so predominant a feeling in the mind. What is placidly 
beautiful in nature, does not rouse the energy of admira- 
tion in a degree by any means equal; the same holds good 
in description. In Scotland then, the preservation of 
ancient manners, untainted by foreign connection, the ori- 
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ginal character of the inhabitants, who are as proud of the 
fanciful appellation of ‘ avloxSevec,’ as were the Athenians 
themselves, the faithful transmission of superstitions, and 
above all, the little personal: knowledge we have of the 

ple (we are of course alluding to the Highlanders of 
Fcotland), do wear a romantic, and consequently, an in- 
viting dress, the contemplation of which has not begun yet 
to fatigue the mind. ; 

Mrs. Grant gives us those delineations in prose, of which 
we have seen certainly some counterparts in verse. There 
are, however, two strong features of novelty in her vo- 
lumes, which, to those, who think they have already read 
enough of Scotland, will, we trust, be a sufficient induce- 
ment to peruse the work. The one, that her descriptions 
are of the manners of the Highlanders exclusively, a very 
distinct race from the borderers on the Tweed, of whom 
we know much less, and of whose distinctive customs from 
those of their own countrymen we have had comparatively 
few opportunities of forming accurate ideas—and 2dly, 
Mrs. G. is a describer of the living generation, ‘while, from 
the writings of her cotemporaries, we undoubtedly. have 
acquired more information of the past than of the pregent. 

rom these pages, it appears, that the variation in High- 
land manners, and the assimilation of them to- modern 
usage, although progressive, has been very slow. That 
although the traces of the feudal system have become more 
faint, they have not wholly disappeared. 

Mountainous a have are — much slower in 
adopting chan than any others; fewer strangers 
thither HA settler Trade, bntinioved by obstacles, natural oa 
insurmountable, introducés neither its blandishments of life 
nor its profligacy. The almost primeval simplicity of cha- 
racter that long existed in Switzerland, and that still par- 
tially exists there, the ignorance of the English tongue 
among the Welsh mountaineers even in the bers , 
are as strong proofs of this as the manners of tha a=, Te 
who are exhibited before us in these two volumes. ae 
has indeed become so much of a thoroughfare, even in its 
— wildest regions, that every day must break off some 
little excreseence of national rity; but’ the Welsh 
do not appear ever ‘to have had such strong national pecu- 
liarities poe lth they per have ceased'to be a 
separate © many more » and it is even possible, 
that the dootiection of their bende, in times when poetical 
history was only traditional, if-we can suppose the greater 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 1, May, 1812. Lu 
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art of the then living generation of these minstrels to 
fogs been swept away by the barbarity of Edward, may be 
more than a fanciful reason for the comparatively few traces 
of the very early times now to be found among them. But 
the great distance of the Highlands from the metropolis, 
the inclemency of the climate, and lastly, the circumstance, 
that these regions are only visited by design, whereas we 
visit Wales by accident, in great measure account for the 
extraordinary preservation of old customs among the | ligh- 
landers. Trade, and indeed any constant communication 
with strangers, is the great dissolver of local attachment, 
and, of all its consequent feelings. A pastoral life is, on 
the contrary, a knitter of this same bond, and a pastoral 
life is the life of the Highlanders. 

Mrs. Grant, in her ‘ Letters from the Mountains,’ drew 
an outline of that picture, which she is now filling up; and 
now, while conversant with the busy scenes of Edinburgh, 
she casts her eye back on those solitary scenes with which 
she once was so intimately acquainted; and we promise 
- our readers, that her reminiscences are not of a very or- 

dinary nature. It is necessary, nevertheless, to observe, 
that her very strong and undisguised attachment to the 
people whom she describes, leads not unfrequently to a 
warmth of panegyric greater than the sobriety of calm dis- 

uisition justifies, and teaches us, from the internal evi- 
pa of the page we read, that we must somewhat soften 
her colouring in our own minds as we proceed. This cri- 
ticism would by no means insinuate, that she, in any in- 
stance, either from intention: or inaccuracy, is guilty of a 
breach of truth or of wilful exaggeration. e are con- 
vinced of the contrary. But human nature tells us, that 
every people who have their virtues, have also their fail- 
ings ; and though the virtues of the Highlanders are mar- 
shalled out in goodly array in these pages, but little pains 
seem to have been exerted in arraying the bands on the 
opposite side. A fault of this nature in a liberal and en- 
lightened writer, such as Mrs. Grant is, is generally imper- 
ceptible to themselves; it proceeds from the bijass which 
their own minds have received, and is the natural conse- 
quence of it. Mrs. Grant’s | e is good, but her rea- 
sonings occasionally imperfect, and interrupted by long 
digressions; hence the result of her consequences from 
their premises, even where they accord, is not always very 
clear or convincing. . ¥ 

The essays are in number ten. The titles of some of 
them are, however, very bad keys to their contents. To 
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the first, is prefixed the summary ‘ On the Superstitions of 
the Highlands, their Origin.and Tendency.’ . Now it will 
appear strange, but it is true, that neither the superstitions 
patty origin of them, nor their tendency are in any 
way noticed in this same essay, which consists of a view. of 
the comparative pleasure of contemplating civilized and 
uncivilized forms of life, and an attempt to account for the 
circumstance why the Celtic Muse and the countries where 
she sang, have so little excited the attention of antiquaries 
and literati. The second essay proceeds to consider the 
subject, which we have given as. the. latter of the 
amended summary of the first; but even here the contents 
and title are rather at variance, as the point treated at the 
greatest length is the influence of this Gaelic or Celtic 
poetry on the minds of the Highlanders, and an attempt to 
educe many of their peculiar traits from this source, 
whereas the title tells us to expect a disquisition ‘ On the 
Obstacles which so long prevented the legends and tradi- 
tions preserved in the Celtic or Gaelic Language from be- 
coming the Objects of Learned Research.’ ‘These obstacles 
are certainly noticed, but they do not form the prominent 
feature of the essay; insomuch, that we are compelled to 
suppose, that Mrs. Grant wrote her essays as the ideas 
flowed from her pen, without much attention to the ar- 
rangement of them, and afterwards assigned names to her 
different chapters ad libitum. As the field will be too 
wide for us to note our opinions, or rather to display Mrs. 
Grant’s to.our readers on all these sub-divided essays, we 
limit ourselves first to that part of the Highlandes » super- 
stition which relates to their belief of the appearance of 
spirits; and secondly, to the courteous manners and 
lished conversation of these distant and secluded country- 
men. We will not follow Mrs. Grant into her disquisition 
on the scale of improved intellect of those with whom the 
belief of su tural visions originated; for while: she 
claims a higher rank for the authors of this belief than all 
will be inclined to allow, she partly fi that in the 
times when they originated, there was p ly but a very 
ight shade of superiority of mental improvement in the 
chieftain over his vassal. The imaginary connection be- 
tween the material and spiritual world has grown up, we 
are told, from a visionary dream of solitude, to a system of 
universal belief, and we are to consider it as thus existing 
at present among the Highland peasantry. The ancient 
Gaélic poems were replete with the introduction of 5 aa 
who either warned the — " the dangers of his home, 
L 
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the wife of the loss of ler htishand, or who cathe 4s the 
messengers of coitifort to the afflicted. It is little, there- 
fore, to be wondered at, that & people treasuring these talés 
from one géneration to anéther, which they regarded with 
a superstitious reverence, and secluded from the ifitereburse 
of strangers as they Were; should, by degtées, attach the 
charaéter of truth to What the Witter displayéd a& the work 
of fiction. Thus much having bee accomplished, the trai- 
sition to the belief of the ‘actial existente of thé saitie 
beings, was easy and iatufal; the very circumstance of 
hearing the frequent recital of such tales, however old their 
date, while the heayer lived among the very scenes he 
heard déscribéd, must have a strong tendéncy to this end. 
In England, the reciter of what is familiarly called & ghost 
story, very rarely believes the story he is telling, or if he 
does, scarcely expects a similar complaisance ‘from his 
audiénce. In the Highlands, the case is completely thé 
reverse. There is a strong religious tendency in most of 
these superstitions, as will be seen from what we shall 
select. asting is supposed to be punished by superna- 
tural agency, as is any display of benefits of which we were 
hot thé catises by our own merits. Thus, where a thriving 
family of sons and daughters has been thinned by disease 
or unforéseen accident, should it be discovered, that either 
parent had ever showed too ‘great a pride at the hermes or 
accomplivhthents of his offspring, his misfortunes would be 
considered @s the necessary resultgaof his own folly. Mrs. 
Grant had the folowing story from the person herself, who 
believéd that she saw the apparition. 

* ] knew,” says our author, ‘ an elderly woman, who, though 
of a most arent and enthusiastic habit of mifid, was 4 ‘person of 
mitch sincerity, piety, dnd fortitude, and conducted her affairs in 
a matner that shewed spirit anid capacity. Her father had come 
fromm a distant place to discharge the office of tutor in a Highland 
family. He becante attached to a person who was rétained as 
governess ‘in. the same house, and they married and settled in a 
country where neither of them lad any connections. I mentien 
this eircamstance, to account for the singular and fervent attach- 
ment afterwards-subsisting between their children. They had 

. two;, a boy, and afterwards a girl: the person who told-me the 
story, I am about to relate. Her mother dying at the time of 
her birth, her father, a-very sensitive and melancholy man, did hot 
long survive her. The faniily in which this couple had first met 
each other, to0k care of the ‘children.’ 

“Passing over the yeats of infancy, as the youth, for’ wherh 
his‘sister had & most fervent affection, grew itp, ‘he ‘wat 
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sent to Aberdeen college, where he caught an infectious 
fever and died. oak it 

‘It is not to. be told how much the loss of a beloved object 
was aggravated by his dying, where he could not be buried with 
his fathers, and where the mourner could net. visit his grave, 
and bedew it with the offerings of affection. The- violence of 
his sister's grief may be imagined, but the continuance of it, in 
unabated force is more wonderful, as impetuosity gen¢rally ex- 
hausts itself. But she had no remaining tie, and her’s was the 
grief that knew not consolatipn’s name. Night after night she 
sat up weeping incessantly, and calling in frantic agony, on the 
beloved name, which was all she had left of what was oncé so 
dear to her. At length, in a waking dream, or very distinct 
vision, her brother appeared ‘to her in his shroud, and seemed 
wet and shivering. ‘* Why, selfish creature,” said he, * why am 
I distarbed- with the impious extravagance of thy sorréw ? I have 
a long journey to make through dark and dreary ways before 1 
arrive at the peaceful abode, where souls attain their rest. Till 
thou art humble and penitent for this rebellion against the de- 
crees of Providence, every tear thou sheddest falls on this da 
shroud without drying; and every night thy tears still mors 
chill and encumber me. Repent and give thanks for my deli- 
verance from many sorraws,”’ . : 

This woman, adds Mrs. G.I am certain. entirely be- 
lieved what she said. | 

The courteous manners of the Highlanders are beyond 
a doubt a very distinguishing and singular characteristic 
of their race; accustomed as we are in so many parts 
of England to a manufacturing vulgar, we are astonished 
at finding the lower orders of another country in pastoral 
life, possessing indeed none of the exterior signs of re- 
finement, but many of its essential benefits. ‘The mean 
and obsequious sycophancy of the French rabble is still 
farther removed from this- excellence, than the blunt but 
vulgar insolence, too often distinguishable in the purlieus 
of our crowded towns. There are, however, we are wil- 
ling to believe, uncontaminated spots in England, where 
many of the peasantry, though undeniably inferior to the 
Highlanders in information, are not backward in unpo- 
lished acts of obliging, though rustic civility, and we ma 
add to their scale, that if they want their learning, sue 
as it is, they are also without their superstitions. But 
the English Peasant has not the pride of = the taste 
for poetry, nor the relish fer conversation, which characte- 
vize these hardy mountaineers, and are the undoubted 
causes of the superiority, which, we belieye, they may 
justly claim in these respects. 

3 
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Collins, we are told, in his last illness expressed disap- 
se of his Oriental Pastorals, terming them his Irish 

clogues, as not sufficiently expressive of Asiatic man- 
ners; with what sentiments he regarded what he wrote on 
the superstitions of the Highlanders, we know not; but 
there are few if any of those discriminating features in 
them, with which we are better acquainted from the pe- 
rusal of the volumes before us, his descriptions are ge- 
neral with little of particular application to the High- 
landers, his knowledge of whom was probably derived 
from Mr. Home. 

To the essays succeed a few letters in a similar style, 
and on similar subjects to those known by the title of 
‘ Letters from the Mountains,’ of which we have before 
expressed our opinion. The first of-these, however, is 
peculiarly interesting and entertaining, and contains a 
translation by Mrs. Grant of a poem entitled ‘ The Son 
of the Owl,’ from its having been addressed to that bir 
by its singular author. A Gaelic poem of so late a date 
as 1773, is indeed a literary curiosity; the history of its 
composition is briefly this. 

A Highlander, whom age had unfitted for the chase, but 
who in earlier times had passed a life almost solitary on 
the mountains, came down to live in a secluded but in- 
habited glen, called Stramashie. The origin of his be- 
coming a poet will be seen from Mrs. Grant’s words. 

‘One night in autumn, 1772 or 1773, as this man was sit- 
ting quietly in the cottage where he resided, some cattle drovers 
came in, called for whisky, and began to divide their profits. 
They addressed some conversation to him, and offered him li- 
quor. Habitually sober and taciturn he declined both, and sat 
looking on in absolute silence. At first they were provoked at 
finding him so unsocial, and finally suspected him of being a 
spy, waiting to discover what profit they made of their bar- 
gains. They got up ina rage and turned the poor hunter out 
of doors, (rather uncourteous behaviour, supposing they also 
were Highlanders). He took shelter ina barn,and had lain long 
in solitary meditation, when he discovered a more suitable asso- 
ciate. This was an owl seated on a beam opposite to him. He 
was too much chagrined by his late expulsion to sleep; and, to 
banish the sense of insult, amused himself with composing a 
long poem, containing the sketch of his former life.’~—Vol. 2. 
p. 245. 

This poem is certainly a very extraordinary composi- 
tion, if we estimate the probable mental senplrtateate of 
its author; it is wild, romantic, and melancholy. It is 
however but fair to warn the English reader not to go 
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away from it with the foolish idea of ¢‘ ex uno disce omnes,’ 
and to raise the Highlanders in his comparison with his 


own countrymen to too great a height. To form a ge- — 


neral conclusion from one i truth, however ridi- 
culous it may appear, and is confessed to be, is a,much 
more usual process in the mind of man than is ey 
imagined; when promulgated it is sure to be confuted, 
but how many of us are biassed by conclusions, the pre- 
mises of which we never do promulgate. Dr. Johnson 
very wisely refused to allow, contrary to all common re- 
pert, that the veal in Scotland was white, because his friend 
oswell gave him one fillet that would bear comparison 
with the produce of a London market, in Edinburgh. 
Now we do not mean that Mrs. Grant would desire any of 
her readers to draw so very favourable a conclusion for the 
Highlanders en masse as that against which we are warn- 
ing them; but we pay this fair authoress no bad compli- 
ment, when we confess, that our reason for entering this 
protest is, lest the inconsiderate reader should have so far 
caught the glowing colours of her pen, and be influenced 
by her descriptions, even beyond what she intended to in- 
fluence him, as to raise one people collectively to too great 
an eminence above another. rs. Grant has translated 
this Gaélic poem, but not versified it; we hope she will 
some day amuse herself with this task, when we shali be 
happy to transfer a part of it to our pages; the ideas are 
few for the space which they occupy, that of nearly thirty 
stanzas; but few as they are, they evince considerable 
powers of imagination, for an author so situated. Before 
we conclude our article, we have to notice a very irrele- 
vant digression of Mrs. Grant’s, in vol. 1. p. 299, on the 
character of Horace Walpole as a man as well as an au- 
thor. Whether or no there was, as she says, a ‘ dreary 
void’ in that nobleman’s mind, from an uncertainty of re- 
ligious belief, we neither know, nor care to discuss; it is 
foreign to our purpose: but why Mrs. Grant, who tells us 
Highland ghost stories in the nineteenth century (at which 
we by no means complain) should go out of her way to 
attack Lord Orford, for telling us certainly much better 
ghost stories ‘ in the eighteenth century,’ we are at a loss 


to imagine. Not _ is this the case, but by a mode of"... 


connexion, which we do not by any means comprehend, 
she extends her criticism on the Castle of Otranto:to the 
Priory of Strawberry Hill; supposing that the unreal 
edifice of the imagination was an ‘ incongruous absurdity,’ 
why a building of brick and mortar, where every orna- 
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ment was a copy from an approved model is to be called 
by the same name, or judged by similar rules, we are at a 
loss to conjecture, and must leave to some of the wiser 
heads, who may turn over either these pages, or those of 
Mrs. Grant’s volumes, to determine. 





Fa  _____ 





Art. V.—Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. 


(Concluced from our former Number.) 


V.—On the non-existence of Sugar in the Blood of Per- 
sons labouring under Diabetes Mellitus. Ina Letter 
to Alexander Marcet, M. D. F. R.S. from William 
Hyde Wollaston, M. D. Sec. R. S. 


DR. ROLLO (assisted by Mr. Cruickshank) was per- 
suaded that sugar was presetit in the blood of persons af- 
flicted with diabetes, but was unable fully to satisfy him- 
self with regard to this point. The method of Mr. Cruick- 
shank consisted in comparing the quantity of oxalic acid 
that could be formed from the serum of such blood, and 
that in a natural state. 

Dr. Wollaston objects to this method, that an excess of 
other ingredients besides sugar might increase the quan- 
tity of oxalic acid formed; and, moreover, slight varia- 
tions in the process for forming oxalic acid will unavoid- 
ably occasion differences in the result. ‘These objections 
are not without weight; but, still, if the results were uni- 
form in favour of the blood or serum suspected to have a 
saccharine impregnation, the presumption on the affirma- 
tive side of the question would be very strong. 

Dr. Wollaston pursued a different route. He impreg- 
nated serum with saccharine matter, and observed the re- 
sulting phenomena, which he’ afterwards compared with 
the suspected serum under different circumstances. 

The subject of comparison on which he fixed was the 
crystallization of the salts of the ‘serum of the blood. To 
effect this the albuminous part of the serum must be re- 
moved; as it prevents the crystallization of the salts. 
Heating the serum is not alone sufficient to this purpose. 
But, mixing previously a small quantity of dilute acid, 
the coagulation may then be made perfect by heat; from 
the coagulum water will exude, and this water affords 
perfect crystals, principally of common salt. If sugar be 
added, previously to the coagulation, the crystallization of 
the salts is impeded, or wholly prevented, according to 
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the quantity of sugar present. Two grains and avhalf of 
sugar to the ounce of serum does not prevent the erystal- 
lization ; but this — is perceptible by a degree of 
blackness that appears after evaporation. — Five’ grains 
make the crystallization very imperfect, and the sugar de- 
liquesces, and the blackness is deeper. By the addition 
of ten grains to the ounce, the crystallization of the salts 
is wholly prevented. ; pe viet 

Examining blood or serum of persons labouring under 
diabetes on these principles, Dr. Wollaston was unable to 
discover any trace of sugar in these fluids. In most of 
the experiments the results seem to have been distinct 
enough ; but it is acknowledged, that oceasionally the ap- 
pearances were somewhat ambiguous. - 

‘In this instance,’ says Dr. W. ‘ 1 was not so successful in 
my experiment ; for though I was satisfied that no sugar was 
present, there was certainly a degree of blackness which might 
have been occasioned by one grain and a half of sugar in the 
ounce of serum. But this black matter appeared not to be 
sugar; it was not fusible by heat as sugar is; and its refractive 
power was too great for that of sugar.’ Upon the whole, he 
adds, ‘ the result of these trials was such a3 to satisfy me that 
the serum in this instance contained no perceptible quantity of 
sugar, or at least that the water separable from the coagulated 
serum did not contain one-thirtieth part of that proportion 
which I found in the urine of the same person.” 

We cannot say that we feel satisfied with these deduc- 
tions. We think that two grains and a half in an ounce 
of serum (which seems to be the smallest quantity which 
gives very distinct signs of its presence in Dr. Wollaston’s 
experiments) is too much to expect. There might be no 
more than half a grain, or a quarter of a grain m each 
ounce of serum; which might still impregnate the urine 
very sensibly. Dr. W. informs us that three ‘grains and a 
halt of prussiate of potash taken every third hour sensibly 
affected the urine at the end of four hours. There had been 
then no more than seven grains taken. He could not find 
any marks of this salt in the serum of the blood. How 
indeed could it be expeeted to happen otherwise, con- 
sidering the extreme dilution it must undergo in the whiole 
mass of fluids; not to mention that there may be affinities 
which prevent its being detected? On. this::account we 
cannot say that we consider such an experiment, but as 
giving very feeble support to the idea that’ there exists 
any other route for fluids to we from the stomach to the 
bladder, except that of the kidneys.. Dr. Marcet: informs 
us, in a letter annexed to Dr. Wollaston’s paper, that the 
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urine of a person who had taken considerable quantities 
of sulphate of iron being examined by the test of prussiate 
of potash, no sign of the iron could be detected. This may 
be a-proof either that the iron does not enter into the cir- 
culation at all; or (which we deem more probable) that 
the sulphate is decomposed, end the iron enters into some 
new combination; in which case the prussiate may fail to 
discover it. But we should never adduce it, as a proof 
that it may enter the circulation, but not pass out with the 
urine. Nay, the same gentleman tells us that sometimes 
the prussiate of potash itself could not be detected in the 
urine: so little can we depend upon chemical tests in ap- 
plying them to animal secretions. 


VI. On the Rectification of the Hyperbole by means of 
two Ellipses, proving that Method to be circuitous, and 
such as requires much more Calculation than is requisite 
by an appropriate Theorem, in which Process a new 
Theorem for the Rectification of that Curve is disco- 
vered. ‘To which are added some further Observations 
on the Rectification of the Hyperbole; among which 
the greatest Advantage of descending Series over as- 
cending Series, in many Cases is clearly shewn; and 
several Methods are given for computing the constant 
Quantity by which those Series differ from each other, 
by the tus. John Hellins, &c. 


Mr. Landen, in his memoirs published in 1780, gave a 
method for the rectification of the hyperbole by means of 
two elliptic arches which has been much admired, and of 
which the least that can be said, is that it is very ingenious. 
Mr. Hellins however, to whom ‘ it has always appeared 
that this device is more curious than useful,’ has composed 
this article, after a lapse of more than thirty years, in order 
to prove that the rectification may be effected by an infi- 
nite series more satisfactorily, because it requires less cal- 
culation than Mr. Landen’s method. The mode of investi- 
gation pursued by Mr. Hellins is precisely the same in 
effect, as that used by Simpson in his Fluxions (art. 435), 
and from the resulting series, he has, by simple transforma- 
tions, produced others, which, when they are compared, 
converge more swiftly, at least in some instances. 

lt does not appear to us, that after two previous essays 
by the same author, in the Philosophical Transactions 
upon this problem, the subject was of sufficient importance 
to call for this elaborate supplement of forty-tive pages. 
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The present performance might have been very consider- 
ably abbreviated without any loss either of argument, or. 
porentoesy.: the incidental reasoning on the imutility of 

sanden’s discovery, is enforced and repeated with a. perti- 
nacity which becomes wearisome to the reader. 

No small space in this. voluminous article is taken up in 
the exposure of an unguarded assertion made by Mr. Lan- 
den, that the difference of the hyperbolic arch and its as- 
syeptotes infinitely continued, had not been investigated. 

t had been kinder to the memory of a man whose inge- 
nuity he cannot but acknowledge, if, after this oversight 
had remained unnoticed for thirty years, Mr. H. had suf- 
fered it to rest in peace, as though discussion of the subject 
was irrelevant to his subject. 


VII. Ona Combination of Oxymuriatic Gas and Oxy- 
ene Gas. By Humphry Davy, Esq. LL. D. Sec. R.S. 
of, Chem. R. I. 


The most vivid effects of combustion are those produced 
by the union of cxygene on oxymuriatic gas with inflam- 
mable gases. But these experiments have developed to 
the indefatigable professor a perfectly novel circumstance 
in chemical philosophy ; viz. a violent explosion with heat 
and light produced by the separation and expansion of 
these two gases. 

After describing the characteristic properties of pure 
oxymuriatic gas, as obtained from the oxide of manga- 
nese and muriatic acid, Mr. Davy informs us, that under 
certain circumstances a new gas may be obtained from the 
salts which have been called hyperoxymuriates. The cir- 
cumstances.are that the gas should be collected over mer- 
cury, and be procured from a weak acid, from a great ex~ 
cess of salt, and by a low heat. a) 

Its colour is a dense tint of brilliant yellow green. It 
“on sometimes spontaneously, with an expansion of 
volume, and it may be always made to explode by a very 
gentle heat. On this account it is not safe to operate 
upon considerable quantities of this gas. By explosion, it 

ves off from 1-6th to 2-5ths its volyme of oxygene, loses 
its vivid colour, and becomes common oxymuriatic gas, 
Mr. Davy considers it then as a compound of oxymuriatic 

gas and oxygene mixed with some oxymuriatic gas. Fifty 
parts of the detonating gas by decomposition expand so 
as to become 60 parts: the oxygene remaining after the 
absorption of the oxymuriatic gas, is about 20 parts: Mr. 
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Davy infers that the pure gas (which was procured by 
absorbing the superfluous oxymuriatic gas by means of 
mercury) consists of 2 in volume of oxymuriatic gas, and 
1 in idleme of oxygene; and the oxygene in the gas is 
condensed to half its volume. ; 

The action of other substances is conformable to this 
analysis. Hydrogene, copper, antimony, and arsenic, 
united with oxymuriatic gas, when it had been decom- 
pounded by heat, and the es remained free. Char- 
coal, on the other hand, united with the oxygene; and so 
of other matters, according to their known habitudes. 

These experiments are both curious and-important, and 
confirm all the conclusions which Mr. Davy has made re- 
sary the undecompounded nature of oxymuriatic gas. 

e has given to this new gas in its pure form the name of 
euchlorine. 


VIII. Experiments to prove that Fluids pass directly from 
the Stomach to the circulation of the Blood, and from 
thence into the Cells of the Spleen, the Gall Bladder, 
and Urinary Bladder, without going through the Tho- 
racic Duct. By Everard Home, Esq. F.R.S. 


These experiments of Mr. Home may be described in a 
very few words. He passed a ligature round the thoracic 
duct, and round the right lymphatic trunk; after which 
an infusion of rhubarb was thrown into the stomach;' and 
after an hour the animal was killed. Notwithstanding, 
the urine and bile were both found to be sensibly impreg- 
nated with rhubarb. In one experiment with a dog, the 
spleen was removed four days before, but notwithstand- 
ing, the urine was still found to be impregnated with 
Thubarb. Mr. Home, therefore, retracts an opinion which 
he had formerly laboured to establish; acknowledging it 
to be ascertained, 

‘ that the spleen is not the channel through which the infusion 
of rhubarb is conveyed into the circulation of the blood, as I 
had formerly been led to believe, and therefore the rhubarb, in 
my former experiments detected in the spleen, must have been 
= there in the same manner as in the urine, and in the 

e. a 
One observation of Mr. Home’s completely confirms our 
remark on the insufficiency of Dr. Wollaston’s experiment 
to detect prussiate of potash in the blood. He says, that 
in half an ounce of serum, nothing less than a quarter of 
—_ of the prussiate can be made to strike a blue colour, 
when the test (sulphate of iron) is added. Now Dr W.’s 
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subject had not taken more than seven grains of the prus- 
siate when the blood..was examined. The proportion 
therefore of salt which might be presumed present in the 
serum examined, was nota tenth, nor perhaps a twentieth 
of what.is requisite to enable us to detect it by a solution 
of iron, f 

We doubt whether the facts estalflished by this investi- 

gation are of sufficient value to justify the torments in- 
icted.on the miserable animals subjected to Mr. Home’s 

scalpels and ligatures. But this is a sabject which it is in 

vain to dwell‘on. To talk toa surgeon aad an anatomist © 

on the rights of the animal creation to their lives and hap- 

piness, only provokes a sneer of contempt. 

TX. On the Composition of Zeolite, by James Smithson, 

Esq. F.R.S. 

¢ Zeolite and natrolite,’ (says Mr. Smithson) ‘ have been uni- 
versally admitted to be species distinct from each other, from 
Mr. Klaproth having discovered a considerable quantity of soda 
and no lime in the composition of the latter, while Mr. Vau- 
quelin had not found any. portion of either of the fixed alka- 
lies, but a considerable one of lime, in his analysis of Zeolite.’ 

The zeolite examined by Mr. Vauquelin, were of that 
. species which Mr. Haiiy calls weeny Among some 

specimens of minerals lately sent to Mr. Smithson, were 
found a cluster of zeolite in rectangular tetrahedral prisms, 
- Jabelled by himself * Mesotype pa du depart du 
puy de Dome. This gave Mr. Smithson the opportuni 
of ascertaining, whether this zeolite did or did not contain 
soda in its composition; and whether or not these two 
bodies ought to be considered as of the same or of dif- 
ferent species. 

Mr. Smitbson’s examination has been entirely unfavour- 
able to the separation of these species. Muriatit acid 
extracted from 10 grains of the stone, 3. 15 grs. of muriate 
of soda, which answers to 1. 7 grains of soda. The com- 
plete analysis of this portion afforded, 

: Silica, 4. 90. 
sie $e 
; Ice, 0. 95. | 
X. Experiments and Observations on the different Modes 
in which Death is'ptoduced by certain Vegetable Poi- 
sons. By B. C. Brodie, Esq. F.R.S. ‘Communicate 
wt oe for promoting the Knowledge of Animal 
efristry. “ ral : ~ B 
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The object of Mr. Brodie’s experiments, detailed in this 
paper, appears to have been to collect from the circum- 
stances of the death of animals destroyed by poisons the 
mode of action of these singular substances upon the ani- 
mal frame. Alcohol was the first object of his researches. 
In animals killed by injecting proof spirits into the sto- 
mach, he found the heart acting after the animal had been 
motionless and insensible. The symptoms produced, 
therefore, Mr. Brodie says, arise entirely from disturbance 
of the functions of the brain. This is really being satis- 
fied with mere words. As the animal dies, the functions 
of the brain are of course destroyed: How can death or 
disease be produced, if the functions of the brain conti- 
nued unimpaired? However, Mr. Brodie seems to have 
advanced a single step further, when he informs us that 
in animals killed by the injection of spirits into the sto- 
mach, he has found this organ bear. the marks of great in- 
flammation, but never found any preternatural appear- 
ances whatever in the brain; and that when he mixed 
rhubarb with the spirits, he never could find any rhubarb 
in the urine. We doubt not that his conclusion is correct, 
that the alcohol operates, not by being absorbed into the 
circulation, but by the mere application to a nervous part, 
and the nervous synipathy which exists between the sto- 
mach and the brain. 

The essential oil of bitter almonds, and juice of the leaves | 
of aconite, led to the same conclusions as the proof spirit : 
the heart was found in action, when apparently the animal 
was dead. The activity of the former of these poisons is 
truly wonderful. A single drop, applied to the tongue of 
a young cat, killed it in five minutes. 


‘While engaged in these experiments,’ Mr. Brodie tells us, 
I dipped the blunted end of a probe into the essential oil, and 
applied it to my tongue, meaning to taste it, and having no sus- 
picion that so small a quantity could produce any of its speci- 
fic effects on the nervous system; but scarcely had I applied it, 
when I experienced a very remarkable and unpleasant sensation, 
which I referred chiefly to the epigastric region; but the exact 
nature of which | cannot describe, because I know nothing pre- 
cisely similar to it. At the same time there was a sense of weak- 
ness in my limbs, as if I had not the command of my muscles, 
and [ thought that I was about to fall. Howevet, those sensa- 
tions were momentary, and I experienced no inconvenience 
whatever afterwards,’ 


| The empyreumatic oil of tobacco has effects also similar 
to those described; but (what would not haye been sus- 
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pected a priori) there was found to be a considerable di- | 
versity in the: operation of the infusion of tobacco. We 
will cite the first experiment. 


‘Four ounces of infusion of tobacco were injected into the 
rectum of a dog. ‘Four minutes after he reached, but did not 
vomit; he then became faint, and lay motionless on one side ; 
at the end of nine minutes from the time of the injection, the: 
heart could not be felt; he gasped for breath at long intervals; 
and in another minute there was no appearance whatever of 
life. I immediately laid open the cavities of the thorax and 
abdomen. The heart was much distended, and had entirely 
ceased to contract; there was-no peristaltic motion. of the in- 
testines.’ 


Three other experiments gave results exactly similar; 
that is, this infusion caused the heart to cease to contract 
as soon the other symptoms of death had taken. place. 
But the power of muscular contraction was not altogether 
destroyed; it appearing that the heart remained sensible 
to mechanical stimulus; and making an artificial respira-: 
tion (as described by Mr. Brodie in his Croonian Lecture) 
the circulation was’ for a time restored. Mr. Brodie at- 
tempted to determine experimentally whether the power 
of the infusion of tobacco over the heart is in consequence 
of its being absorbed: upen the whole he is induced to 
believe that the heart is influenced through the medium of 
the nervous system; though he candidly acknowledges 
that he has not been able to devise any experiment, by 
which the truth or fallacy of this opinion might be put be- 
yond the reach of doubt. ! 

Subsequently Mr. Brodie examined the effect of poisons. 
when applied to wounded surfaces. ‘The essential oil of 
almonds and the juice of aconite had very nearly the same 
effects in this mode of application as in the former method 
of experimenting. The incision to which they were ap 
plied had the appearance of an ordinary wound. . The 
effects were similar from the application of the woorara ;. 
the poison with which the Indians of Guiana arm the 
points of their arrows. But the upas  antiar, one of the 
powerful vegetable poisons produced by the island of Java, 
appears to act like the infusion of tobacco when jnjected 
into the intestines, by rendering the heart imsensible to 
the stimulus of the blood, and stepping the circulation. 
The heart, after this poison had been applied to a: wound, 
was found to beat feebly and irregularly before either the 
functions of the mind, or the respiration appeared to be 
affected. Respiration was performed even after the cir- 
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culation had ceased; and the left side of the heart was 
found after death to contain scarlet blood, which is a de- 
' ‘monstration that the lungs, and therefore, as Mr. Brodie 
thinks, and as we ourselves think too, the brain had con- 
tinued to perform in a degree their proper functions. 

Mr. Brodie then relates some extremely cruel experi- 
ments which he instituted on animals. To gratify the idle 
curiosity (for it is little more than idle curiosity) to know 
‘ through what medium poisons influence the Ailes when 
applied to wounds?’ We will not shock our readers’ sensi- 
bility by recording them. Suffice it to say, that it ap- 
peared that neither the division of the nerves, nor‘the ob- 
struction of the thoracic duct interfere in the slightest de- 
gree with the effects of the woorara. It was to be pre- 
sumed then that this poison acts on the brain by entering _ 
the circulation through the divided veins. Experiment 
appeared to confirm this idea; for ligatures passed firmly 
round the limb previous to the insertion of the poison in 
three separate trials appear to prevent the operation of 
the poison. In these trials the observations of Mr. Brodie 
coincide with the numerous experiments of the Abbé Fon- 
tana on the ticunas, and fully establish the efficacy of the 
ligature in preventing the action of the poison. 

The very last of Mr. Brodie’s experiments is in our 
opinion the most interesting of all, and richly deserved-to 
be repeated again and again, in order that the truth to 
which it points might be fully established, if it appears to 
rest upon a just foundation. It was upon an animal (a 
rabbit) which lay apparently dead, from the application_of 
a single drop of the essential oil of almonds to a wound in 
the side. in this animal Mr. Brodie inflated the lungs, 
making an artificial respiration thirty-five times in a mi- 
nute. In six minutes, the animal moved his head and 
legs, and made an effort to breathe. He was then seized 
with convulsions, and again lay motionless, but continued 
to make occasional efforts to breathe. The & was 
continued for sixteen minutes; when he breathed sponta- 
neousty, and moved his head and extremities. He gra- 
dualiy = and in less than two hours appeared 



























































































































































ly ‘weil. 
As this is but.a solitary instance, we must hesitate in de- 
termining whether the recovery of this animal was a con- 
sequence of the inflation of the lungs, or was simply spon- 
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Art. V1.—Voyages and Travels, in the Years 1809, 1810, 
and 1811; containing Statistical, Commercial, and Mis- 
cellaneous Observations on Gibraltar, Surdtnia, Sicily, 
Malta, Serigo, and Turkey. By John Galt. London, 
Cadell and Davies, 1812, 4to. £2 2s. 


¢ EVERY man,’ says our author, ‘ who passes the straits 
of Gibraltar pretends to some superior power of discri- 
mination, in the arts of painting and sculpture,’ Now, in 
our opinion, Mr. Galt would have done wisely if he had 
founded all his own pretensions to taste and jud ent on 
the single circumstance of his having sailed up the Medi- 
terranean ; and perhaps if he had made the sentence which 
we have just quoted the motto of his title-page, instead of 
prefixing it to a section of his work, which, in the short 
Space of a page and a half, discusses the comparative me- 
rits of the Italian and the English school, and describes 
moreover the barbers’ signs in- the city of Palermo, (which 
he insists upon it are pictures, because ‘ they commonly 
represent a naked arm, just [oe grade by a lance,’ or 
rather, we suppose, a Jancet, ‘ held in an adjacent hand’) 
he would have prepared his readers in some degree for 
what they are to expect from him, and would have pré- 
vented the disappointment, which such of them as do not 
possess the discriminating tact of a hackneyed reviewer 
will feel, on mayen up the information derived from the 
perusal of four hun and thirty-five pages of a full- 
sized quarto, beautifully printed on-paper of a dazzling 
whiteness, and set off with a becoming width of margin. 
For our own parts we confess, that we discover little to 
praise in it except what belongs of right to the printer and 
the publisher; for. in this history of a tour over the most 
interesting parts of the ancient world, we have scarcely 
met with a single observation, which is not insipid, or a 
single fact, except such as regards the author onally, 
which can be considered as new, or as at ter to 
any one who is tolerably conversant with moderA Ex 
literature, Who, for instance, that-hag ever heard o 
Mediterranean, can have patience tg go throug 
Galt’s first chapter, short as it is? in which he under 
to describe the outline of the course of that sea 
raltar, where he made his first perch fom Dome 

to 


again, through all its windings, to Apeshill, the opposite 

me Ten ey in which all that’ ie not trivial te ab- 

surd—where we are gravely told, that ‘ by the straits of 
Carr. Rev. Vol..1, May, 1812. M x 
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the Bosphorus the navigation of the largest vessels may 
not only be extended to, Russia, but nearly to the confines 
of the Persian empire;’ and are thus left to conjecture 
what can have become of about three hundred miles of 
mountainous country, known to geographers, almost as 
long ago as the diene, by the names of Armenia and 
Georgia. To make amends, however, for this little omis- 
sion, Mr. Galt is so familiarly minute in the next para- 
graph, as to let us into the secret of the Mediterranean 
éing ‘ separated from the Red Sea by a neck of land not 
half so broad as the distance between Manchester and 
London.’ After such a sample of our author’s manner, 
it need scarcely be said, that he appears to be a tradesman. 
We are not told, nor is it indeed worth the trouble of a 
conjecture, whether he be a merchant or a manufacturer. 
He is no less familiar with quiltings and thicksets than 
with invoices and bills of sale; and the details which he 
occasionally gives of the state of trade in the countries 
which he visited, show, that, if he had been gifted with 
mercantile discretion, he would have confined his remarks 
to this subject, and have communicated them by corres- 
pondence to his house of business, instead of foisting them 
into a book which is little likely to be read by those who 
alone can think them of any use, and which we apprehend 
will be thrown aside without a-perusal by all who read 
either for pleasure or improvement. Mr. Galt’s zeal in 
behalf of his profession is rather greater than the tem 
of the times seems to warrant. We believe we feel as 
much respect for the mercantile character as is due to it; 
but when we reflect on the sordid motives which, in ques- 
tions of great political importance, have frequently in- 
fluenced the decisions of the high and mighty pedlars on 
the continent, as well as of the honourable court of direc- 
tors at home, we are pretty clearly of opinion, that the 
condition of mankind would not be bettered if our states- 
men were to act, in any cases, under the dictate of mer- 
ants. Let us, however, hear what our author says on 
this subject. 
« While the system of occasional expedients, and the moles- 
tation of points, shal! continue to engage the attention of our 
s en, nothing in this way,’ (namely, the way that Mr. Galt 
himself recominends) ‘ suitable to the private character of the 
mation, can be expected.’ aN 
This passage, we suppose, way written by Mr. Galt for 
the purpose of ing his reading, otherwise it has very 
little connection with his subject; though, as we remem- 
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ber, something df the kind is introduced aptly enougtr im 
an’ article in one of the Editiburgh Htevted: Mr. 'G. 
however, ¢ontinwes$ TE AEE ite nine we 

“In every thing that relates to mercantile concerns, aH ovr 
treaties have hitherto been singular monuments of officiak ignos 
rance atid presumption. It is wonderful that men, versed only 
in files and precedents, should still have the arrogance: te. sup- 
pose themselves capable of arranging matters, of whieh, from 
their ediication, they can have littie knowledge. —~P. 16. 

A grand improvement’ in the edueation of the higher 
classes of society is afterwards =) eager by Mr. Galt, in 
what he says of the Sicilian nobility, in p. 3%, whom he 
advises to be sent to pass their youth in the country houses 
of merchants. In some respects, however, Mr. Galt 
be thought te have carried his reverence for his own ‘ alma 
mater’ rather too far, and to have calculated upon conse- 
quences to result from his new system, which appear by no 
means to be infallible; for if. this article ean‘ be. to 
contain one-tenth part of the animadversions on his work: 
which have force] themselves upon us, we shall be obli. 
to show, that our author himself lies as much open to the 
charge of arrogance, for meddling in matters. above the 
reach both of his understanding and his education, as the 
right honourable personage himself who is at the head of 


his majesty’s board of trade can possibly do. Mr. Galt 
indeed grasps, with the characteristic greediness of his 
profession at every idea of monopolizing. trade to our- 
selves, and fettering the rest of the world with: imposts for 
the purpose of excluding them from a stare in its ad- 


vantages. The fortress of Gibraltar, he says, had not 
‘any visible grandeur’ in his eyes, and lie considered its 
value as doubtful, till the, thought struck him’ of levy 

a toll, of the same nature‘as the Sound duty paid’to 
mark, on foreign vessels’ passing to and from the Medi- 
terranean: and further on he takes an opportunity of de- 
claiming against the ignorance and the insignificant charac~ 
ter of the diplomatic agent whom he found in Sicily; (which 
are rather hard words to be used by such a person as Mr. 
Galt to such a one as Sir William Drummond) because” 
the Americans are allowed to trade with that island, 
though there is no diplonfitic correspondente hetweerr the 
two nations, (p. 42) whilé, in Mr. Galt’s opinion; ¢ the 
present circumstances of our connexion. with 5” au 
thorize us to demand ‘ the exclusive pe apply 
ing the Sicilians with colonial produce.” P. 133° Ne t 
Mr. Galt is so easily — Ay to stop even Here: he 

M 
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further aspires to the monopoly of supplying Turkey with 
coffee ;> and. in order to do so, he recommends it to our 
government to adopt Mr. Leckie’s plan of ‘ Britannizing’ 
the Turkish islands in the Archipelago; for, in his own 
words | 
‘ It is scarcely to be doubted, that, sooner or later, France, one 
way or another, will contrive to expel, from the Ottoman domi- 
nions, the few inconsiderable remnants that still exist, of our 
Levant factories. We should, therefore, take some decisive way 
of fixing insular establishments in the Archipelago; establish- 
ments, which our navy enables us, effectually, to protect, and 
which, even in the event of another war with Turkey, might be 
rendered perfectly secure if judiciously selected. It is only by 
extending the ramification of our insular policy from Malta, 
that we shall be able to maintain our superiority in the Medi- 
terranean.’—P. 135. 

We have no hesitation, however, in pronouncing it to 
be our opinion, that this stroke of policy which forms so 
prominent a feature in Mr. Leckie’s scheme of insular em- 

ire, is too.infamous to be attempted, even if it were ex- 
pedient ; but fortunately it is too absurd to be entertained 
tor a moment by any one who takes a statesman-like view 
of the subject. The measure which he and our author re- 
commends, would, as its first consequence, throw us again 
into a war with Turkey; of which the successive and un- 
‘avoidable consequences would be, the loss of honour and 
the waste of lives, in the vain defence of these scattered 
and unproductive islands, some of which are so strong by 
nature, or even capable of being so fortified, (if we except 
Candia, and that would take twenty thousand men to gar- 
rison it) as to be able to resist the natural strength of a 
continental power surrounding them almost on every side, 
whose navy might be increased, safely and to an incalcu- 
lable extent, within the straits of the Hellespont, and be 
manned by the auxiliary forces of whatever power should, 
upon so fair a pretence as our seizure of their territory, 
command their co-operation in the war against England. 

Mr. Galt is a Scotchman; at least we judge so from the 
pains which he takes in common with the sillier part of his 
countrymen, to sink the name of Englishman under that of 
. Briton, He. does not, however, appear, to have received 
even that mouthful of grammar-school education, which 
we understand to be general in Scotland, or he never could 
have deformed his page with such a construction as that 
in the following passage. 

‘ Next morning I went to the seraglio, and I was first intro- 
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duced to the pashaw’s secretary, a cunning clever old Turk. 
‘From his room, I was conducted through maty # labyrinthical 
‘turning to the chamber where sat ‘the’ “ semi-virumaue boven” 
himself, holding a curiousty-carved and knotched wooden sceptre 
in its paw, with which it occasionally scratched ‘its ‘neck;’ 
P. 349. primer 

It will naturally be supposed, that Mr. Galt is quite as 
unlucky in other ee where he attempts to:conceat his 
ignorance of the learned languages (which, by-the-bye, it 
is always safer to confess), by making quotations from 
Latin poets, or by decomposing Greek words. ‘ Flumine,’ 
for fulmine, in the two lines from the Metamorphoses in 
p. 221, may have been primarily a fault of the printer, but 
the author makes such faults his own, if he 1s: unable to 
correct them; and we continue to think, that such was the 
case with Mr. Galt, though he tells us, in p. 147, that 
‘ Lacedemonia signifies the country of the devils ;’ or, that 
in the word Thermopyle, ‘ Thermia signifies hot water, 
and pyle ground;’ or, still more learnedly, in p. 179, that 
‘the Greek word ‘dss, which is written by Homer, 
aidns, signifies, obscure, hidden, i.e. buried:’ which, he 
adds, is the primary signification of the English word hell, 
and from which he‘suggests, that we may have derived to 
hide. Notwithstanding all this parade of intimate’ ac- 
quaintance with Homer’s la » we have some doubts 
in our own mind whether Mr. Galt clearly distinguishes 
between the original and the translation of the Thad and 
the Odyssey. ‘ It is impossible to believe,’ he says, p. 91, 
‘ that they are now the very works which Homer composed. 
It is not credible, that from the collection of the parts of 
the Iliad by Lycurgus,’ which, in another place, he styles 
the importation of them, ‘ down to the translation by Pope, 
it was copied without improvement, though not to the ex- 
tent that Pope has improved on Chaucer, in his Temple of 
Fame—>probably, in some similar manner.’ Now what the 
translation by Pope has to do with the corruption, or, as 
Mr. Galt calls it, the improvement of Homer, is quite in- 
conceivable, unless it be, that Mr. Galt supposes them only 
different editions of one and the same poem. 

There still remains another point of view in which we 
have to contemplate our author before proceeding to the 
review of his tour. He aims at being thought what is 
-called an esprit fort, a man who has raised himself above 
— prejudices, or, as he himself would say, a 
philosopher. We are not, however, quite pre to di 
nify with the name of philosophy ‘a thing of shreds and 
patches,’ a jumble of incoherent opinions, taken up at 
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random from the last book he happened to read, or the last 
man with whom he conversed, and engrafted on the pre- 
judices of his own nursery. A these crudities, the 
most obstrusive is a hatred to the hierarchy, or the cler; 

of all episcopalian churches, whom he familiarly atyine 
‘ecclesiastical locusts: (p. 13.)—very improperly so on 
one occasion at least, and in the very teeth of a story which 
shows how useful, if nothow necessary, is the establishment 
of the priesthood in a state of society so little under the 
government of reason as that of the people of Sardinia. 

‘In the district of Tempio,’ hé says, p. 9, ‘ the mountains are 
infested with banditti, and the villages are often at war with one 
another, A feudal animosity:of this kind, whieh had lasted up- 
wards of halfa century, was lately pacified by the interference 
of a monk, The armies of the two villages, amounting each to 
about four hundred men, were on an appojnted day drawn out in 
order of battle, front to froat, and muskets loaded, Not far 
from the spot, the monk had a third post prepared, consisting of 
his own brethren, with all the cruveifixes and images that they 
could muster. He addressed the belligerents, stating the various 
sins and wrongs that they had respectively committed, and 
shewing, that the period had arrived when their dispute should 
cease, for the account current of aggressions then bulanced.’ 

We are not told whether the good monk had studied Au- 
manity in the same sehool with our author, as the style of 
his preaching would lead us to conelude ; but we are grati- 
fied at hearing, that ‘ the stratagem had the desired effect, 
and a general reconciliation took place,’ Now, taking for 
grented, the truth of this anecdote, who would not, instead 
of inveighing against the Sardinian clergy, rather join with 
Harris in admiring ‘ the humanity and wisdom of the 
church, when, by her authority, she endeavours to shorten 
the scene of bloodshed which she cannot totally prohibit.’ 

Again Mr. Galt asserts, that ‘in Sicily, as in other 
countries,’ (which is a eut, we apprehend, that is meant to 
be felt at home), the hierarchy os certainly seen the best 
of its days,’ * The institutions of the church,’ he adds, 
P. 25, § are now generally estimated by their temporal uti- 

ity; and, being found without yalue in this respect, are of 
course deemed oppressive.’ The church of England, inas- 
much as it admits of bishops, fares no better with our au- 
thor than those of Constantinople or of Rome,’. ‘ St. Paul,’ 
he says, p: 231, ‘ worked at his trade, that he might not be 
chamgele ;’ * therefore our bishops’ (though in the days of 
the apostles, nothing existed like an incorporation of dif- 
ferent churches under territorial governors, like modern 
bishops), ‘ ought to be taught to earn a Jivelihood by some 
handicraft trade,’ * J do not know,’ he says, * why a Greek 
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arehbishop’s house may nat.be called a palace, and pment 
a grace, as well as any other metropolitan,’ p. 163.;\ and 
forgetting that the English bishops are yen only bes 
cause they are lords of parliament, he calls.a Greek with 
whom he su at Philippopoli, ‘ the right reverend fa- 
ther in God, his lordship the bishop,’ who, headds, ‘ instead 
of being served with a dram in a glass, sabuted the bottle 

nal . . When he mentions the hospitality which he 
received from the Franciscans of Pati, ‘ the scene, he says; 
¢ was just like a dinner of one of the monkish fraternities of 
Oxford or Cambridge.’ P. 83. On the subject of eccle- 
siastics, we have the following curious pieces of reasoning 
in p. 95. | 

Othe number of ecclesiastics in Catania was greater than the 
number of men in the garrison. The troops were British, and 
paid by the British nation. The expence of maintaining the 
monks could not be less than that of the soldiers; 80 that the 
British public, it may be said, were paying the ecclesiastics.’ . 

And again, in p. 102. 

‘ Syracuse is one of the very strongest fortresses in the king- 
dom. The garrison was a British regiment, consisting of about 
six hundred men. In the town, there were upwards of twelve 
hundred ecclesiastics; therefore it was necessary to have a gar- 
rison of foreigners.’ ; 

It was probably in Mr. Godwin’s school, that our author 
learned, that ‘ governments can only do ets good ;’ 
and perhaps in the preamble of one of the French consti- 
tutions, that ‘ whenever the extortions of a government 
reach such a point as to tax beyond the means of paying, 
the allegiance of the subject is at an end, and rebellion be- 
comes a duty.’ P.229. Wedo not know to what extent 
he may have adopted the other doctrines which were pro- 
mulgated by the revolutionary philosophers, but we are at 
a loss to discover in what modern or in what aneient school 
Mr. Galt can have been taught to associate t x such 
discordant ideas, as ‘ the sufferings of Christ,’ and ‘ the 
different stages of a criminal’s punishment.’ P.62. We 
feel, that we have not in our nature a single spark of the 
fire of persecution, and therefore we exercise the more freely 
our right of censuring such loose and-unguarded expres- 
sions. We are persuaded, that Mr. Galt has sinned only 
from heedlessness, +" that he was ng 5 grr) of the 
suspicions to which he might ex imself; but which 
we are well persuaded, wend he quite unfounded : other- 
wise, we know not how we should be able to avoid drawing 
so strange a conclusion, as that a man could continue to be 
a Presbyterian even after he had ceased to be a Christian. 
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That Mr. Galt is a Presbyterian, is indisputable; for 
nothing but affection for the kirk could have dictated the 
following sentence. 

‘ During the time that I was in Catania, a festival occurred in 
honour of the virgin. As her image passed the guard-house, the 
British soldiers were turned out, and presented arms to the image ! 
I have no comment to make on this illegal iniquity.’ P. 95. 

We, however, will not let it pass so silently.. The ini- 
quity, when all the circumstances of the ,case are consi- 
dered, is soniewhat of the same dye as though a Roman 
Catholic were to pull off his hat in a Protestant chapel, or 
to keep it on in a Jews’ synagogue (in neither of which 
places he can believe, that there is any sanctity), merely in 
order, that he may not offend against the prejudices which 
are respected there. 

Such is the 7 who, on the ground of his having 
made a kind of trading voyage, has ventured ‘ to form the 
design of giving such an account of the countries connected 
with the Mediterranean as will tend to familiarize them to 
the British public; and after whom, for a certain time at 
least, we are doomed to walk. Avanti dunque, Signor 
Cicerone, and be assured, that through the whole of your 
ee your faithful reviewers shall be found close at your 
heels. ) 

‘ During my passage from Gibraltar to Sardinia, the heat, in 
the day-time, was excessive. After sun-set, the air became agree- 
ably cool, and continued pleasant for two or three hours. As 
midnight approached, the heat was renewed. This alternation 
seemed to be regular.’ P. 7. 

We are unwilling to contradict what is by any means 
susceptible of interpretation, and therefore we Mr. 
Galt to recollect, whether it might not have been his cus- 
tom, in this part of his voyage, to éurn in about two or three 
hours after sun-set ; and, if so, he may very easily account 
for this alternation in the state of his own feelings, when he 
exchanged the freshness of the evening air upon deck for 
the closeness of his cabin. After visiting Sardinia, whose 
inhabitants, we are tcld, ‘ have yet much to learn, not only 
in civil intercourse, but in the delicacies that should attend 
it,’ p.9;—and of which delicacies, we are given to under- 
stand, in a note, that a chamber-pot is not the least essen- 
tial,* our author proceeded to Sicily, and was landed from 
the Malta packet at Girgenti, the filthiness of which reminds 
him of Edinburgh. , 












* We find Mr. Galt again, in p. 155, searching for this ‘ common utensil,’ 
under the bed of a Spartan princess, 
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« At the post house,’ he says, ‘ I got nmules' to ‘carry nly tug- 
gage to the eity, and a horse for myself. - Setiding, forward the 
mules, I proceeded, by the temples, in company with our consul, 
who was so good as to act as my Cicerone, to the ruins of Agri- 
gentum,’ P. 16. bey tt 

He then describes, in less time than they could have been 
pointed out to him, three temples, a mausoleum, and’ the 
catacombs—all of which, whatever the ancients may have 
thought of the grandeur of Agrigentum, ‘ he pronounces 
to be infinitely outdone by the church of St. Martin in the 
Fields, London.’ 

‘ The cathedral,’ he says, p. 18, ‘is a large plain structure, 
and celebrated chiefly for a remarkable echo. A person standing 
behind the high altar, hears the slightest whisper uttered at the 
west door, although the distance is between two aud three hun- 
dred feet. This echo is but a trifling curiosity, not half.so extra- 
ordinary as the echoes in the alcoves of Westminster Bridge, 
where a whisper articulatéd in any of them on the one side, is 
heard in the opposite, in despite of the noise of the carriages.’ 

All this must be very flattering to our English architects : 
their brethren in the kindred arts of painting and sculpture. 
are not, however, so fortunate as to meet with an equal 
share of Mr. Gait's approbation. Among the former, he 
remarks, that 
* there is a vicious propensity to surpass nature. Her simplicity, 
vigour, and graces, are rejected for some metaphysical conception 
of beauty, which the Italian painters never appear to have stu- 
died. ‘If criticism,’ he continues, ‘ be the art of detecting 
deviations from nature, the presumption that oversteps her mo- 
desty, deserves chastisement as much as the vulgarity that dis- 
figures her.’ 

Here we must observe, that our author seems to be: 
somewhat at variance with Sir Joshua Reynolds, who-ad- 
vises the students of the Royal Academy, in imitation of 
the great Italian “agema, to raise their minds from the 
study of particular forms to the contemplation of ideal 
beauty. But if beings of supernatural beauty are unfit to 
be —— in painting, they are still less, according to 
Mr. Galt, a legitimate subject for sculpture. 

‘ Angels and spirits, of any sort or shape,’ he says, p. 78, 
‘ certainly ought never to be placed on the same pedestals with 
mortals; because, it is not possible for the chissel to endow them 
with that airiness of appearance which is essential to mark the 
difference between them and the beings of this world. One can 
hardly think, without shrinking, of the ridiculous idea which 
posterity must entertain of our taste in sculpture, by the Bri- 
tannias, Fames, and other horrible images, which will scare 
them from looking at our national monuments. There are two 
eheesemongers, with wings, in St. Paul’s, exhibiting a couple of 
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double Gloucesters, on which, strange drawings of two naval 
officers have been scratched! They ought to have had their 
heads broken by the first’stone-cutter’s apprentice that happened 
to see them.’ 

We appeal to our readers, for we confess ourselves un- 
able to decide, whether we ought most to admire the neat- 
ness of Mr. Galt’s style or the justness of his criticism. 
To make the tour of Sicily without examining Mount Etna, 
is like visiting Rome without seeing the pope: accordingly, 
‘after viewing the antiquitiés,’ Mr. Galt roceeded to- 
wards Catania, but, on his arrival there, he found, that it 
was useless to think of ascending to the crater, and ‘ he 
therefore endeavoured to appease his curiosity 1. Pg per- 
suasion, that probably a? ittle worth the trouble of the 
journey was to be seen.’ Mr. Galt calls one of his chapters 
‘the court,’ about the difficulties of seeing which, to a 
gentleman of his rank, he is not quite so ingenuous as in 
what he says about Mount Etna. On the contrary, he 
speaks as familiarly about the king, and as feelingly about 
the queen, as though he had kissed the hands of both of 
them, and they, in return, had unbosomed themselves to 
him. He is, however, more at home in his chapter on the 
Sicilian character. 

‘The Sicilians are rather a sly than a cunning race; perhaps 
no nation in Europe possesses so much naiveté (naiveté.) Lo- 

uacious and ingenious, they make more use of persuasion in 
their dealings than any other people. It is not enough, that a 
Sicilian objects the high price of what he desires to purchase: he 
expatiates on the inferiority of the quality ; recals to recollection 
how long he has been a customer; enumerates, one by one, 
counting them on his fingers, the circumstances of unlucky bar- 
gains that he has had ; flatteringly contrasts the opulence of the 
English with the poverty of the Sicilrans; animadverts on the 
politics of the government; magnifies the value of his ready 
money ; insinuates, that he may change his merchant; and often 
retires, and returns several times, before he offérs his ultimatum. 
Nor in selling, does he practise less address, There is nota 
single point of bis wares that does not possess something extra- 
ordiuary or beautiful: no other shop in the town has any thing 
like them; so cheap or so excellent. If the price be high, what 
will you give ? and it is seldom that a Sicilian refuses the offer of 
an Englishman.’ P, 114. 

We copy the following important chapter at full length, 
and we have no doubt, but that if the improvement which 
is therein suggested, be adopted, his royal highness; the 
commander-in-chief, as well as the lords ot the admiralty, 
will recommend, that Mr. Galt should be paid out of the 
droits of admiralty or some such disposable fund, a sum 
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of money equal at least to what the nation will save by so 
efficacious and so econemical a reform. 


‘ SUBSTITUTE FOR GUNPOWDER. 


* The festivals in honour of the saints, are, like other occasions 
for demonstrating loyalty and attachment, celebrated with loud 
explosions of gunpowder. In the town of Noto, a substitute for 
this effect has been contrived, which does great hynour to the 
ingenuity of the inhabitants, and is so very cheap, that it ought 
to be recommended to oar fleets and armies. Not that it would 
answer military purposes; ‘buat for all the festal noises of gan- 
powder, it would do perfectly well. It consists of persens, in 
pairs ; clapping thin planks together in such a way as to produce, 
at each stroke, a smart resounding culverin-like smack!’ P. 103. 

On arriving at Malta, Mr. Galt finds it impossible not to 
regret the supine indifference of our government, which 
neglects to avail itself of the advantages of such a situation, 
where, he says, ‘ we possess a fulcrum, on which we might 
construct engines veficient to move the whole Mahomedan 
world.’ But he does not tell us to what oe ary we should 
make so great a movement, which, as far as we can see, 
would be productive only of mischief; and which, no doubt, 
would raise wonder among reasonable people of all nations, 
that England should make such a foolish use of her strength 
and her means. 

‘ Nothing that approximates to the definition of a tree, 
is to be descried within the whole range of view, from the 
highest watch-tower on the battlements of the city.’ P. 121. 

Vhich, by-the-bye, is far from being accurate; for oranges 
grow in Malta, and in such quantities as even to be an ar- 
ticle of exportation. 

In the Island of Cerigo (or Serigo, as Mr. Galt is pleased 
to write it), which, it will be remembered, formed a part of 
the Septinsular republic, and was invaded and taken from 
the French by the English a few years ago, Mr. Galt found, 
that a public school was established, which, ‘ since the ar- 
rival of the British,’ he says, ‘ has been placed on a highly 
respectable footing.’ We are not, however, disposed to 
join with him in admiring the plan of education which has 
been adopted there. ‘ The children are taught classic and 
romaic Greek; also Latin, French, and Italian, with writing 
and arithmetic; and they receive a slight tincture of mathe 
matics.’ P. 141. Nothing, in our opinion, can be more 
injudicious than the greatest part of this. tin, French, 
and Italian, are more than useless in the education of the mo- 
dern Greeks. The generality of them ought to be taught only 
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their own language, the Romaika, anda few books, if there 
are none such already, might easily be translated into it 
from other languages, for the purpose of teaching them the 
sciences. The p above the common people should 
learn Greek, for the purpose of improving the construction 
and enriching the vocabulary of the vulgar language, 
which, by such means, would soon become the most beau- 
tifuland most expressive of al! the jargons of modern Eu- 
rope, where no people, except the Germans and Russians, 
and one or two of the other northern nations, possess what 
can be called a language. To teach French to the Ionian 
Greeks, is to forward the views of Bonaparte, who, as 
Mr. Galt says, 

‘ has, not long since, with that masterly decision which has often 
almost anticipated’ (superseded), ‘ the necessity of other mea- 
sures, declared, that the Ionian islands, the very islands in our 
possession, are inseparable parts of the French empire. By this 
politic impudence, he has revived, iu them, the courage of the 
partisans of France, and dismayed the confidence of our friends, 
who now look forward to become subjects of Napoleon, and ne- 
cessarily, in consequence, regard our possession of the island, 
only as the temporary occupancy of military posts during the 
war.’ P. 157. 

Our tourist next sed over to the continent, and 
landed at Marathonesi, inthe Morea. Here he must have 
had an open field for observation, for we scarcely recollect 
to have met with any mention of the modern inhabitants 
of the Grecian peninsula, and particularly of Lacedemon, 
in the journal of English travellers. Au, however, that 
we learn from Mr. Galt, is, that he passed through the 
country with as much haste and as little curiosity asa king’s 
messenger carrying dispatches. 

* The Mainots,’ he says, ‘ are considered as robbers, because 
they are not able to destroy states and desolate empires; and 
pirates, because their cruisers are only boats. The dress of the 
women consists of a petticoat of cotton cloth, a few inches from 
the bottom of which a broad stripe of blue or of red is the 
only ornament. They wear a short bed-gown for their upper 
dress, and, on their heads, a handkerchief fixed to the little Gre- 
cian red cap. They appeared to be the chief labourers of the 
field.’ P. 151. 

The sultan, Mr. Galt tells us, has the nomination of the 
governor of this a who is always to be a Spartan, 
on condition, that no Turk shall be allowed to enter the 
country; and the terms of this agreement have not been 


en oy 
As for the antiquities in this part of Greece, we must be 
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satisfied:in hearing from Mr. Galt, that there remain some; 
but what they are, must be left to future travellers to dis- 
cover. , 

‘ When we had taken some. refreshment,’ says our author, 
‘ we went out to walk, Several boys followed us, and pointed 
out an inscription on a rock, in very ancient Greek characters. 
The doctor of the town, a talkative native of Corfu, fell in with 
us as we were returning home, and told us, that he had not heard 
of any one that could read the inscription.’ P.15f. 

And thus ends Mr. Galt’s account of it. * The famous 
towns of Greece,’ he says, p. 175, ‘ are rather to be con- 
sidered as places where recollections and trains of thought 
are excited, than as affording spectacles deserving of no- 
tice;’ of which recollections and trains of thought the fol- 
lowing may be given as a tolerably fair specimen. 

‘ We took some refreshment at Megara, and while the horscs 
were baiting, walked round the town, to see the antiquities, which 
consist of a few inscriptions, and statues, headless and limbless, 
and almost ail shapeless. If we had not the satisfaction to hear 
the stones of the walls yielding those harmonious scunds which 
they imbibed from the lyre of Apollo, we had the pleasure of 
seeing a: number of very pretty Greek girls, dancing to their own 
singing.’ P. 178. 

Others of his recollections consist of what he modestly, 
though not modestly enough, calls ‘ obscure gropings at 
the elucidation of ancient mythology.’ These, he sa 
should be received with indulgence; but what indu 
can be shewn to a man who dares to write explanations of 
a mythology with which he is so little acquainted, as not to - 
know the office or even the names of the most common of 
the heathen deities ? 

‘In the course of our ride,’ he says, p. 160, *‘ we did not 
happen to approach the banks of the Eurotas, but we crossed se- 
veral of its tributary streams; and our ears were refreshed with 
the-sound of waters purling under bushes. The prattle of these 
little neretds was an agreeable solace after the hoarse roaring of 
Neptune.’ 

r. Galt appeals, in a very triumphant manner, ‘to the 
author of the Venetian Cognizione della Mitologia, in proof 
of Moses being Bacchus, and of Nisa being the anagram of 
Mount Sinai; but if he had studied Tooke’s Pantheon, he 
would have learned, that | ‘ 
‘the marine nymphs who preside over the seas, are called Ne- 
reides or Nerinz, from the sea-god Nereys ; while those who pre- 
side over the fountains, are called Naiades or Naides,, from the 
Greek word vaw, to flow. eae a 


A great number of Mr. Galt’s pages are, however, filled 
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with ‘ gropings’ ofa like kind, which, in our opinion, will 
= frequently be groped out for the sake of being 
read. 

For some reason or other our author had taken up an 
unfavourable opinion of the modern Greeks, even hefote 
he set his foot in their country. He talks of being received 
‘ with all the habitual and fraudulent sycophancy of his 
nation’ by almost the first Greek'at whose door he knock- 
ed. ‘ If sycophancy and obsequiousness were meat and 
drink,’ he says, p. 161, ‘ we might have supped most 
heartily.’ But what right had Mr. Galt to expect not onl 
the warm welcome, but also the solid fare of an Englis 
inn from strangers, whom we suspect he was backward in 
rewarding for their hospitable.treatment. We find him in 
Sicily behaving unworthily of the character of an English 

ntleman, which he occasionally assumed on his travels, 

y skulking out of the Museum of the Benedictines, in order 
to avoid making the customary present to the librarian 
(p. 93); afterwards, at the pass of Thermopyle, he and his 
companion absolutely disgraced themselves by galloping 
away from a single Albanian soldier, who demanded the 
toll which he was authorized to do from travellers, and 
leaving their Turkish guide to settle the business by paying 
eighteen-penceé for them, p. 209. We find him too avail- 
ing himself unmercifully of all the privileges. which a 
Turkish firman, or a passport, gives to foreign 
travellérs—breaking open the houses ef poor helpless 
women, and dragging the master of a family before a 
Turkish magistrate, ‘ to be flogged, imprisoned, or fined, 
for refusing admittance to a rude band of strangers, who 
thundered at his gate in the dead of the night; p. 172. 
For decency’s sake let such a man cease to complain of a 
reception which could scarcely be more-than his conduct 
brought upon himself. 

The following is his own account of the matter : 

* At Mistra, we were directed to a Greek house, usally fre- 
quented by the British travellers, where we got a very good 
apartment; and if sycophancy and obsequiousness were meat 
and drink we might have supped most heartily. My companion, 
never having seen any Greeks, except the brief speaking 
Mainots, who scarcely in any thing but in the words of their lan- 
guage resemble the modern Greeks, was charmed with the 
manners. of our host ; but the gilding of compliment will not pass 
for the sulistance of hospitality. We were obliged, in the end, 
to order our own servant to superintend the providing of our 
meats duritigWe remainder of our stay.” 
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Mr. Galt stopped for a short time at Athens. 

‘ In point of ‘influence on the imagination,’ he says, p. 186, 
* all the elaborate sculptures of the Parthenon, the Erectheuw, 
the Pandroséum, and the Propylia, fall infinitely short of the 
ivied cloisters of a monastery, or the ruder masses of a feudal 
castle.’ 

After such a what idea are we to form to ourselves 
ofa future publication, with which our author threatens us, 
which, he says, is to contain the particular observations 
that he made on the antiquities of Athens during his first 
voyage to Greece? Are we to judge of the minuteness of 
his research by the examples which he has peat? exhi- 
bited to us, in what he says of other celebrated cities, 
namely, that ‘ there is little about Argos to detain a 
stranger,’ or that ‘ Corinth offers as little as- Argos to the 
attention of the traveller.’ Both which sentences, short 
~ as they are, are still too long for our patience. Or are'we 
to judge of the accuracy of his descriptions from that Which 
he has given us of the architectural remains of other cities ? 
of Salonika for instance. , 

‘ The curiosities of Salonika consist of fragments of the mag- 
nificetice of the ancient Thessalonica. ‘The most esteemed is @ 
colonnade of four Corinthian pillars, supporting caryatides, one 
of which represents Leda arid the swans!’ P. 228. 

And this blunderer (for our patience is quité at an end) 
is hardy enough to think of continuing the descriptions of 
Athens, which have been left us by men of learning and of 
science, such as Spon and Chandler, and Stewart! 

At Salonika Mr. Galt and his fellow traveller made an 
agreement with a Tartar to provide them with horse#, and 
to guard them to Constantinople. This nian, lie'says, 

‘ Bore an excellent character among afl the consuls, and’- we 
found he deserved it. Being very pious he kept the fast of the 
ramadan with exemplary severity, and he never passed a° beggar 
on the road without bestowing alms. We invited him sometimes 
to taste our punch or.wine, but he told us that he wished to: go, 
after death, into paradise, and steadily refused. I searcely re+ 
member ever to have seen a more decorous and sedate chagatter? 

When our travellers Jeft Salonika they expected that 
their. road lay through the ruins of Philippi; and on find- 
ing that they were mistaken, 7 hoy 
‘ We were, of course,’ says Mr..Galt,. ‘ a little disappointed, bat 
we did not think that the sight of Philippi would sepay us:fos 
thé:trouble of seeking it.’ P.238.. : 


in p.. 244 is an, attempt at. fri ing the .reador,. 
deuatihing aride in the loch, an ble.-Clale wichensea.te 
: 5 
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believe, but we discover light enough in it to lay open the 
folly of the deceit. The whole is ridiculous, but the fol- 
lowing paragraph speaks for itself. 

* Soon after a spark happened to glance from the hoof of the 
Tartar’s horse immediately before me, and shewed, through an 
opening in the bushes which lined the lower side of the road, 
that we were on the brink of a tremendous precipice. There 
was just enough of twilight to shew the trees which hung from 
the sides at a great depth below, and a lower deep still opening. 
I turned round to desire my friend to look down. He was 
riding unguardedly on the very edge.’ P. 246. 

Now we venture to lay a wager that Mr. Galt and his 
friend saw all this by day-light, provided, however, they 
saw it all; for no spark, and no succession of sparks, that 
ever ‘ glanced from a horse’s hoof’ (except the horse were 
called Pyrois, Eous, A&thon, or Phlegon) could have 
enabled our adventurous sparks to have peeped down this 
* great depth’ intothe ‘ lower deep still opening.’ 

Of the other incidents of his journey, till he reached 
Constantinople, there are some which may be believed of 
Mr. Galt, though it would be difficult to believe them of 
any one else; and there are besides some assertions which 
stand very insecurely, though backed with all the weight 
of our author’s authority; of the latter sort is the anecdote 
of a Turkish soldier, in p. 250. 

‘ We inquired of them,’ says Mr. Galt, ‘ why they had left 
the war; and one of them pi sensibly said, because it was 
much harder work than to toil. in the fields; adding, that he 
would rather be a slave to the Russians, and sweat fer them than 
be 90 harassed and exposed to the loss of limbs and life!’ 

‘ Constantinople, seen from the harbours,’ says our 
author, p. 255, ‘ greatly resembles London, seen from the 
Thames,’ which can be believed only by those who have 
never seen the one nor heard of the other of these cities. 
The church of St. Sophia he pronounces to be a very 
clumsy structure‘ in point of workmanship it is im- 
mensely inferior to Westminster abbey’—with which, in 
our humble opinion, (formed, it is true, from the engra- 
vings of St. Sophia in Grelot’s Voyage de Constantinople) 
it cannot in any respect be compared. 

* 'The-most remarkable of its ornaments are eight columns of 
red porphyry, which Aurelian placed originally in the’Temple 
of the Sun, and eight others of green porphyry, a gift from the 


—s of Ephesus.’ 

rom which passage we are necessarily led to conclude, 
that Mr. Galt cannot distinguish, even when they are beth 
before his eyes, between verd antique and porphyry (each 
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of which derives its name from the green or thé red colour 
of the stone) notwithstanding he throws out some very 
sagacious conjectures in p. 140 about. the composition of 
porphyry, whicli he calls ‘a paste; and aboutthe etymology 
of its namie; which he thinks may corroborate this opinion. 

In speaking of the mosque of Sultan Soliman, he adverts 
to the story of an insult which was offered to the Russian 
ambassador, ‘ and the drove that attended him’ to see it, a 
few yearsago. ‘The sultan,’ he'says, ‘ on being informed 
of the affair, sent to the ambassador, and persuaded him to 

et the affront with about fifteen hu pounds ster: 

ing.’ General Tamara was the ambassador alluded to. 
We are, however, rather inclined to believe, that he was 
not so easily (or at least not by such means) persuaded to 
pose the affront, for we have never heard of his having 
en knouted and sent to Siberia, which we are certain 
would have been the case if this part of the story were 
true. The history of ‘ this terrible uproar,’ if it be worth 
enquiring into, may be known from the gentlemen of Lord, 
Elgin’s embassy, who actually constituted a part of ‘ the . 
drove that attended’ General Tamara. In justice to the 
Turkish character we insert the following pa ‘ 

‘ In the dock-yard,’ says Mr. Galt, p. 265, ‘Isawa numbet 
of Russian prisoners employed on the public works. 1 did not 
hear that the Turks exacted from their prisoners any extraordi- 
nary labour; but, on the contrary, I was told that, i 
divided them into bands, the divisions alternately reli¢ved ea 
other.’ a a 

We omit, for reasons which our readers will guess at, 
all that Mr. Galt says about the antiquities of Constanti- 
nople ; and even all that he says about the bazars,or shops; 
for no person can believe him when he says, ‘ that a single | 
coffee-cup, a star, and a flower, with two or three loose 
diamonds, constitute the whole stock of the most respecta> 


ble jeweller.’ We pass over, too, as whelly undeserving 


of notice, all that he says about the s society 
the Franks, from which he confesses he, a3 a Britwh 


traveller, was excluded, on account of its being ‘under the : 
trust and control of the French minister ;’ and yet lie 
asserts it to be ‘ more vicious than that-of any metropolis 
in Christendom.” ' 

* Among the ancient inhabitants,’ he says, ‘ there is an-bere- - 
o- laxity of — morality, = meeps — is ima state . 
of reprobation. Foreigners, early settled in , Cease. 
to wonder at what is so panics but temaypevene teak f 
amazement and disgust.’ 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 1, May, 1812. Nw 
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All which is so completely foolish as to be even without 
any meaning; and we defy him to explain intelligibly what 
is to be understood by ‘ public feeling,’ in a society which 
consists of a few foreign merchants from every nation in 
Europe, and of persons attached to the different diplomatic 
missions of the states of Christendom. 

* Among the public buildings of this capital,’ he says, p. 265, 
* the residence of the British minister is one of the most conspi- 
cuous. It stands in a large enclosure, that might be converted 
into something like a pleasure ground; and, both in the external 
and internal architecture, resembles au English manorial man- 
sion. The chief expense of this edifice was oye by the 
Ottoman government, in commemoration of the delivery of 
Egypt.’ , 

“The concluding sentence is, in one respect, deserving of 
attention. We have before heard, that the Ottoman 
government gave into the hands of Lord Elgin a sum of 
money equal to the whole expense of purchasing a piece 
of land, and building a palace for the English ambassador ; 
and moreover, that when his Lordship laid the foundation 
stone, he applied for an inscription to Dr. Clarke, who, as 
well as Mr. Cripps, Mr. Gell, and Mr. Thornton, was 
present at the ceremony, and that the doctor, in the belief 
that the whole was the gift of the Porte, suggested that 
something like ‘ Britannie ultrici ob A3gyptum restitutum,’ 
would not be inappropriate ; and yet we have the authority 
of one of Lord Elgin’s successors, in a public discussion of 
the subject in the house of commons, for believing that 
‘ the Turkish court made only a grant of land in Constan- 
tinople, in order that a palace might be there erected for 
the British embassy ;’ in confirmation, indeed, of which, the 
sum of 24,092/. 19s. 114d. exclusive of exchequer fees, was 
shewn to have been passed in the public accounts for the 
expenses of raising the building. 

‘ The British legation at the sublime Porte consists of two 
departments, which may be called. the deliberative and the exe- 
cutive. The deliberative is composed of the minister and the 


secretaries, who come. from England; and the executive is | 


formed of the mterpreters, who are natives of the country, and 
subjects of the sultan. The former consists.of persons almost 
necessarily ignorant of the usages of the Ottoman government ; 
the latter, of persons both theoretically and practically ignorant 
of the British government; and, what is of more consequence, 
of the British spirit.’ * With the ministers of the sultan the 
British minister can hold no direct intercourse. He cannot 
utter one syllable: of representation, nor write one word of 
remonstrance ; and the interpreters, in fact, explain it as we will, 
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are the representatives of the British nation in Constantinople. 
These interpreters belong to. that: inferior class of. Ottoman 
subjects. who consider themselves as slaves. Their political 
condition is so vile that we heve not, in all the three kingdoms, 
any class of persons in the same degree of degradation. — 
P. 289. 

There are in this passage some misrepresentations of 
fact, and some errors of opinion, upon which, before con- 
cluding, we shall offer a few observations. ‘The business — 
of the embassy is'incorrectly stated to be divided into two . ° 
branches, the deliberative and the executive—for it is 
divided in no other sense than as the management of a 
ship of war, or of any of our public offices, or, to bring the 
matter in a more intelligible shape before our author, as 
that of a merchant’s counting-houge is divided. - The 
ambassador orders, and the subalterns carry his orders into 
execution. ‘The interpreters are incorrectly said to be the 
subjects of the sultan; for, on the contrary, they are all of 
them acknowledged by the Porte to be out of its jurisdic- 
tion, and many of them are actually the posterity of Frank 
families, as is evident from their French and Italian names, 
such as Pisani, Chabert, Fenton, Duval, &c. It is quite 
as unnecessary for the interpreters to be acquainted with 
what our author calls British spirit, as for the ambassador 
to be acquainted with the u of the Turks. It is the 
latter whose duty it is to think and to act in conformity 
with the theory and the practice of the British constitution, 
while the former, on account of their local knowledge, are 
to modify his Aer in such a manner as to prevent. 
their clashing against the settled etiquette, or even the 
prejudices of the Ottoman court. Hence the necessity of 
greater servility in the forms of public business than is con- 
sistent with the habits or with the character of English- 
men. But it is an acquiescence in the forms only that is 
insisted on; and while the business of the English mission, 
for instance, is carried on by persons wearing the dress of 
the country, and, though enjoying the privileges of English- 
men, distinguished in the minds of the Turks from the 
natural subjects of the king, the national honourreceives no 
stain from the humblest of thelr compliances. An English- 
man could never succeed in the personal transaction of any 
business at the Porte, till he had quite divested himself of 
every thing that makes an Englishman respectable; and 
even then, as the Turkish ministers are extremely fasti- 
dious, he would a, ~_— t them by some harsh 
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deviation from the idiom or the accent of their language. 
‘The experiment which Mr. Galt recommends, of training 
up students of our own country for these employments, has 
been tried, and has been virtually abandoned by the Ger- 
mans, the French, and the Russians: for the chief inter- 

reters in all these missions are persons born at Pera, 

he British minister, c6ntrary to the assertion of Mr. 
Galt, can hold direct communication, either verbally or in 
writing, with any of the sultan’s ministers, and on such 
occasions the court interpreter, who, at the peril of his 
life, dares not mislead, is the person officially. employed. 
To sum up the whole, therefore, in a few words—the 
interpreter employed by our minister cannot act unfaith- 
fully if the minister himself be a man of penetration and 
probity : if a person of a different description be —— 
to a trust of so much importance, it is indeed possible that 
he may either seduce the interpreter into an improper line 
of conduct, or be himself seduced into rashness and folly— 
there are instances of both kinds, but we have nothing to 
do with either.. Here we beg leave to stop: we have fol- 
lowed Mr. Galt tothe verge of Europe, and must now 
resign him to his own discretion for the remainder of his 
tour. In truth we are so wearied, when we look back on 
what we have done, as scarcely to be capable of wishing 
Mr. Galt and his labours a good night. 
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Art. VII.—Some Account of the Life and Writings of 
James Benigne Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. By Charles 
Butler, Esq. London: printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster-Row, 1812. 7s. 


THERE is little of novelty to be expected from the life 
of Bossuet, after what Burigny and other compilers have 
recorded of him: nor can the annals of an author, who 
passed a great part of a long life in the warfare of contro- 
versy, be very interesting in this enlightened period. It - 
was unfortunately a principal object of Bossuet’s atten- 
tion; it was the persevering occupation of his mind and 
heart to combat, to insult, to degrade, to calumniate, to 
persecute the reformed religion. Time, however, has 
strengthened what he fondly imagined would soon be over- 
thrown; and was the celebrated prelate to rise from the 
grave, he would startle to behold the reformed religion, 
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through all her denominations, expanding her spititual 
— over the — world. ra . 
he performance of his present biographer is an unqua- 

lified bait ic. We cannot but Meaty that the cham 
of Lincoln’s Inn have been exchanged for a monastic cell, 
and that the able conveyancer is employed at the desk ofa 
friar. We shall follow the biographer through most of 
his pages, and shall scatter as we go along, not roses 
indeed, but observations gathered from the bosom of im- 
partiality. 7 

The learning of Bossuet, though so highly extelled by 
his panegyrist, was, with respect to languages, cireunt- 
scribed within very narrow bounds. His acquaintance with 
the Greek language was superficial, and of the Hebrew he 
was totally ignorant. Of this we are informed by Huct, 
the bishop of Avranche. The Latin fathers chiefly at- 
tracted the notice of Bossuet; and it appears that he was 
particularly conversant with the works of Tertullian, from 
the several passages from that father, with which he has 
enriched his own compositions. The passage which has 
been much admired in the funeral oration, which Bossuet 
pronounced at the interment of the Duchess of Orleans, is 
a translation from Tertullian :- 


‘ That form, now destitute of life, retains inleed the human 
resemblance: yet even here our imagination deludes us, for that 
form must underge a change, and be turned into a terrific some- 
thing, for which no language has a name.’ 

‘ Ex isto quoqgue nomine in nullum inde jam nomen, in omnis 
inde jam vocabuli nomen.’—De Resurrectione, c. 4. 

An anecdote, interesting to the English reader, and 
which at the same time reflects honor on the Bishop of 
Meaux, is unpardonably omitted by the present biogra- 
pher. Mr. Nelson, who wrote the life of Bishop Bull, 
was personally —— with the Bishop of Meaux; and 
conversing with him one day of several distinguished 
English divines, he begged leave to send him a treatise of 
his friend in England, which had been recently published, 
entitled Judicium Eccles. Cathol. : 

This work Bossuet not only read with much satisfaction, 
but communicated it to-several French bishops, whe 
perused it with equal pleasure. The result of which was, 
that Mr. Nelson was desired, in a letter from the Bishop 
of Meaux, not only to return Dr. Bull his humble thanks, 
but the unfeigned congratulations of the whole body of the 
clergy assembled at Saint Germain’s, for the greatService 
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he had done the cause of religion, in enforcing the neces- 
sity of believing in the divinity of Christ. 

Mr. Butler, in his ‘ Eulogium on Bossuet’s Exposition 
of the Doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church,’ carefully 
avoids mentioning the treatise which Archbishop Wake 
wrote against it. We therefore think it our duty to.intro- 
duce some notice of the treatise composed by the arch- 
bishop. He observes in his preface that he was in pos- 
session of a manuscript copy of the work which then ap- 
peared, and was received with great applause, 


‘ which wanted all those chapters of the Eucharist, Tradition, 
the authority of the Church, and Pope, which now make up the 
most considerable part of it, and in the other points which it 
handled, seemed so loosely and favourably to propose the opinions 
of the church of Rome, that not only many undesigning persons 
of that communion were offended at it, but the protestants, who 
saw it, generally believed that the Bishop of Meaux durst not 
publicly own what in his exposition he privately pretended to 
be, their doctrine. And the event shewed, that they were not 
altogether mistaken. For in the beginning of the year 1671, the 
Exposition, being with great care, and after the consideration of 
many years, reduced into the form, in which we now see it, for- 
tified with the approbation of the Bishop of Rheims, and nine 
other bishops, who profess that having examined it with all the 
care, which the importance of the matter required, they found 
it conformable .to the doctrine of the church. It was accord- 
ingly sent to the press, and ready to come abroad, when the au- 
thor previously sent it to some of the doctors of Sorbonne for 
their approbation. But they, instead of the approbation that 
was expected, confirmed what the protestants had said of it; 
and, as became their faculty, marked several of the most dis- 
tinguished parts of it, wherein the exposition, by the too great 
desire of palliating, had absolutely perverted the doctrine of 
their church. And as a copy of that very book so marked by 
the doctors of Sorbonne, is fallen into my hands, I shall gra- 
tify the reader with a view of some of the charges.’ 


The archbishop then’ exposes those charges in the fol- 
lowing part of his work, to which the reader is referred. 

The coe’ | of the variations displays great abilities; 
never did sqphistry act her wily part so skilfully. This 
history was calculated to delude the ignorant, to seduce 
the superficial, to disturb the learned. The Catholic 
world sted of its illustrious champion. Bossuet en- 
forces with energy the discordance of opinions that pre- 
vailed through the multiplied congregations of Protes- 
tants. ¢ These conquests, however, in this enlightened 
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age have lost much of their splendour, and are ¢onsi- 
dered only as the victories of error. ; 

It was shrewdly observed by Bayle, that notwithstand- 
ing the diversity to which Bossuet triumphantly objected, 
the protestants formed a tremendous alliance in the concur- 
ring testimony of their departure from the church of 

ome. 

The Discourse on Universal History, is the work which 
best entitles the great prelate to the homage of posterity. 
In this production are united the sublimity of genius, and 
the most profound political investigation. Antiquity has 
nothing to offer of a more elevated character: the subject 
is truly grand, the design displays the most circuitous ex- 

nsion, while the relative parts are skilfully combined. 

his performance, the pride of French literature, claims 
from the biographer something more than pretty phrases. 
We are, however, not so much dazzled with the lustre of 
this work as to be blind to its imperfections. ‘The reli- 
gious tenets of Bossuet are sometimes too narrow and 
contracted to embrace so magnificent a theme. 

From the multiplied manifestations of a religious ten- 
dency in the pagan world, he withholds his tribute of admi- 
ration. He beheld the bond of sanctity, which chained 
mankind to the altar of devotion; but this splendid spec- 
tacle, not harmonizing with his own belief, he surveyed 
without emotion this most striking concurrence, and con- 
cludes his observation with the following epigrammatic an- 
tithesis: ‘ tout etoit Dieu excepté ton hay-aionn Every 
thing was God but God himself. ~ 

In the general conduct of Bossuet towards protestants, 
his biographer observes, that ‘ there was nothing to blame, ~ 
and much to praise.’ —P. 76. 

This assertion is invalidated by the sacred evidence of 
facts. In the funeral oration of the chancellor Le Tel- 
lier, who signed the revocation of the edict of Nantes, . 
the bishop of Meaux gives a full and unrestrairied ap- 
plause to that infamous act of intolerance. He says, 
‘ Epanchons nos cceurs sur la pieté de Louis,’ &c. 

* Let me indulge the emotion of my heart, and dwell on the 
piety of our monarch; let me raise to Heav’n my applauding 
voice, let me address this new Constantine, this new o- 
sius, this other Marcian, this other Charlemagne, in the words 
with which the six hundred and thirty fathers expressed their 
sentiments to the emperor at the Council of Chalcedon—you 
have strengthened the Faith, you have exterminated the Here- 
tics, it is the most meritorious act of your reign: King of 
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Heaven ! preserve the king of the earth! It is the ardent desire 
of the church, it is the ardent desire of her pastors, and of her 
bishops.’* 

The concealment of so undeniable and invincible a 
fact, is a rare instance of religious partiality ; and we ask 
the biographer with much seriousness, if in the above 
quotation there ‘ is nothing to blame, and much to praise ?” 
Here we have a sufficient provocation to exercise the se- 
verest animadversion, but our rising indignation is sup- 
pressed by the finer impulse of commiseration. 

We meet with another instance of Bossuet’s intolerant 
spirit among some discourses which he addressed to nuns. 
The discourse to which we allude was delivered in a con- 
ventual church. Some English young ladies resided in 
the convgnt, who were protestants, and who, at the insti- 
gation of artful zealots, had been almost prevailed upon 
to enter the pale of the Catholic church. But they were 
restrained by the apprehension of doing what would be 
so very afflicting to their parents. The bishop of Meaux 
was solicited to weaken this impression by an address to 
them from the pulpit. He bids them turn away from the 
tears of their agonizing mothers; and endeavours through 
the course of his sermon to sever from the breast of filial 
piety, the affections planted by Ged. 

e have also to observe that the diocese of Meaux was 
particularly exposed to the full rage of the persecutors 
which might have been-suppressed, or at least diminished 
by the bishop, if he had been influenced by the dictates 
of humanity. The pious Jurieu, in his eighth pastoral 
letter, informs us, p. 179, that he had received a letter 
dated December 15, 1685, which says, ‘ we are in confu- 
sion; pray to God for us; the dragoons are at Meaux. 
—— have forced all the country of Claye to change their 
religion.’ 

In his first pastoral letter, p. 14, Jurieu acquaints us 
that Bossuet accompanied the magistrates, with some men 
who bore the instruments of torture, to the house of 
Madame de Montbrun, in order to terrify her into a con- 
version. 

At the end of this pastoral charge, is a letter from the 
bishop of Meaux. to a gentleman who had fled from the 
menaces of the persecutors. In this remarkable letter, 
he avows and justifies all the persecutions inflicted on the 





* We cite the literal version of the translator of the Select Sermons and 
Fumeral Orations, p. 147, edition the 3d. 
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Hugonots. The pastoral letterstell the melancholy story 
of the protestant sufferers. -This book has been so indus- 
triously suppressed by the French government, that a copy 
is not easily obtained, The English translation is there- 
fore become more valuable; it-was published in 1689, 
and dedicated to the Prince of Orange. 

But, to return to our biographer; we cannot refrain 
from remarking with regret, that while the Catholics, who 
are soliciting for those important concessions, which we 
trust and hope that they will speedily obtain, are in ge- 
neral casting the slough of prejudice, 

* * © positis novus exuviis nitidusque Juventa,’ 


Mr. Butler should still infold himself in the spotted skin 

of primitive popery. 

Art. VIIIL—The Sons of Altringham, a Novel. By 
Alicia Tyndal Palmer, Author of the Husband and the 


Lover, and the Daughters of Isenberg. London, Lack- 
ington, 1811. 3 Vols. 12mo. 








THE emoluments, arising from the sale of this novel, 
are to be appropriated to support and clothe a poor deaf 
and dumb boy, who isa candidate for admission into the 
asylum for the instruction of persons labouring under this 
heavy affliction. Miss Palmer informs us tliat she has: 
wounel over this child with much care and solicitude, and 
that she does not find him subject to those bursts of pas- 
sion, to which many deaf and dumb people are liable; but 
that, on the contrary, the youth evinces great quick- 
ness of intellect, and much sweetness of disposition. We 
have little doubt but that Miss Palmer’s present novel will 
meet with all the approbation, to which it is justly entitled, 
from its merits as well as from the benevolent motive of 
the publication. . 

The plan of the present novel is somewhat different 
from the generality of works of this kind; for it is so ar- 
ranged that each volume contains a different tale; but one 
tale is so connected with the other, that, as we peruse the 
three volumes, they form a whole and regular history. 

To those readers, who would be alarmed at the idea of 
labouring through three good sized volumes to get at the 
happy finale, this plan must — peculiarly pleasant and 
accommodating ; for, when the hours wear heavily away, 


. itis only taking up Miss Palmer’s ‘ Sons of ‘ 
it signifies not which volume, whether the third, the se- 
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cond, or the first, and you find an agreeable story cut and 
dried to the hand, or to the head, it matters not which. 
We will slightly notice the first volume, which introduces 
us to the second son of Sir Godfrey Altringham, a very 
worthy English baronet. This second son, whose Chris- 
tian name ts Cecil, and the hero of this volume, inherited 
a fortune from a distant relation independent of his father. 
Young Mr. Cecil, like many independent young gentlemen, 
for some little time gave full reins to the youthful follies 
of the age. But becoming satiated with dissipation and 
uselessness, he resolves to begin life anew; but not ex- 
actly knowing how to set about it, or on which point to 
commence his operation of reform, he is most agreeably 
relieved by a Visit from an old schoolfellow, who is about 
to embark for Lisbon. 

‘To Lisbon?’ enquired Cecil of his friend, ‘ I have a 
great mind to go with you.’ And so, for the best of all pos- 
sible reasons, that of wanting something to do, the youth 
embarks with his friend for the capital of the Portuguese. 
The packet in which they sail from England is becalmed 
in sight of the Tagus. Cecil, who had been a good deal 
incommoded by sickness during his voyage, wishes to es- 
cape from the thraldom of maritime confinement. Ie 
orders the signal to be made for a pilot boat to come off 
to the vessel, that he may effect his emancipation from the 
wooden walls of the ship. Whilst waiting the arrival of 
the pilot, he observes another vessel becalmed, which he 
fancies to be English; and whilst he is wishing that it may 
prove English, Fis ears are struck by the merry notes of 
an English country dance. He beholds the company on 
the deck arrange themselves in order, and ‘ trip it away 
on the light fantastic toe.’ Cecil, who is convinced that, 
if the vessel be not English, the dancers are, orders the 
pilot boat to row quite round, that he may take a nearer 
view. Whilst he is thus employed, he is accosted by a 
gentleman from the deck, who linens him by his name, 
and informs him that a lady of the party requests he will 
join the company. Cecil, with gentlemanly acknowledg- 
ments, mounts on deck, but is distressed and surprized to 
find a perfect stranger in the person of the lady who sent 
the invitation. The lady, whose name is Donna Celerica, 
remarks his disappointment, and informs him, in broken 
English, that her only pretensions to his acquaintance are 
her admiration of the English nation, and particularly of 
the Altringham family. She informs him that she has been 
a visiter in Sagheds and that the gentleman, who ad- 
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dressed him from on board the vessel, was an English 
officer, by the name of Colonel Barrowby. | 

The Donna Celerica then gives her hand to Cecil, and 
they figure away in the dance to. the gratification of all 
parties. The agitation of the vessel by the breeze puts 
an end to the dancing; but not so to the Donna Celerica’s 
flirtation ; who was quite charmed with her new atquaint- 
ance. 

‘ When the captain of the packet bore along side the Portu- 
guese ship, to learn if it were Cecil’s intention to proceed with 
him to Lisbon? a measure which he resolves on pursuing, in 
preference to waiting the arrival of the dancers. On_ hearing 
this decision, Donna Celerica capriciously took it into her head 
that she would disappoint the cavaliers, who had .expected the 
honour of attending her back, by returning with Colonel Bar- 
rowby (who was at that time her visitant) in the packet also.’ 

Cecil precedes the lady, that he may be ready to reeeive 
her on her descent into the packet. Donna Celerica is 
described as possessing much good humour, and wild and 
exuberant spirits. So wild and so exuberant indeed do 
they seem to our sober notions of female decorum and 

English elegance, that she appears any thing and every 
thing but a woman of propriety. But she is a foreigner, 
say our fair readers, and is to be excused. Well, on reflect- 
ing that she is a foreigner, and claims some kind of al- 
fowance for her ill bringing up, we will excuse her as far 
as possible; but we only beg leave to hold up both hands 
against all imitation of foreigners in our lovely country- 
women, let their nation be whatever it may. 

The first specimen of the wild spirits and the easy de- 
portment of a foreign lady, is that in the excess of her ani- 
mation, the Donna proposes to jump into Cecil’s arms, in 
her descent from the vessel, in which she has been dancing, 
to the packet. Cecil, of course, promises to catch her 
safely. ‘This delicate exploit the lady performs with many 
little witcheries and graces, such as advancing with now, 
‘I am coming,’ then retreating in dismay, Now I come! 
Oh prepare; Oh [ am afraid; and such elegant terrors as 


may serve to display the beauty of her person to advan- 


tage. It so happens that, in this pretty play, her hand 
slips from the rope, and she is precipitated forwards, and 
Cecil catches her in his arms. The consequence to him 
is, that in receiving his lovely burthen, he slips his collar 
bone. Oh dear! but be it known to Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French brunettes, that our Englishmen have too much 
mettle to heed such trifles. They are * game to the back 
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bone,’ and mind no more the breaking of a collar bone in 
the service of the fair than the eracking of a biscuit. Cecil 
makes as light as light can be of such a nothing-at-all bu- 
siness. Donna Celerica performs her part in the drama 
with becoming grace. She regrets her folly, and ex/bits 
her remorse for her levity with all that feane i Praee and ele- 
gance which will best set off her person, and make her look 
the most interesting, lovely creature in the world. The 
shoulder, by the help of a young surgeon on board, is soon 
reduced; and whilst Cecil and the fascinating Donya (who 
evinces such tender anxiety as never was ), ave admirin 

‘ the beautiful river, down which they were now gliding, illumi- 
nated by the rays of the declining sun, a splendid barge of ten 
oars caught the attention of Cecil. At each oar, were stationed 
three men, and the singularity given to their manner of plying 
them, by their rising and re-seating themselves at every stroke, 
excited, at first, curiosity in the inexperienced traveller; but, as 
the barge drew nearer to the packet, the superb awning of scarlet 
silk, with its gold fringed curtains, nearly touching the reflected 
stream. The number, and gay uniform of the rowers, with the 
fine band of music, which, on reaching them, played with grace 
and spirit a Spanish tondilla, shared the attention of Cecil, and 
prepared him to hear, that the Prince of Portugal himself was 
in it.’ 

And here Miss Palmer is so obliging as to edify us by a 
note, which note informs us, that ‘ this is a true description 
of a barge belonging to a Portuguese of rank.’ 

* But on his observing to Donna Celerica, thatit must certainly 
be a royal barge, she assured him it belonged to no greater per- 
sonage than herself ; then, with an insinuating smile, she added an 
entreaty, that he would do her the favour of accompanying her 
into it, observing, that music might perhaps sooth the pain she 
had been the unfortunate cause of his suffering ; and in doing so, 
would soften the deep sense she entertained of the injury she had 
done him.’ . : 

Be it, therefore, known to all decorous females in the 
Isle of England (and be it known to be avoided), that the 

oung Cecil Altringham becomes a favoured guest at the 

onna Celerica’s guinta, who lays her commands on him 
to remain till he is recovered from the effects of his slipped 
shoulder. * The slipped shoulder being well, the Donna 
calls forth all the agrémens in her own person, and com- 
mences a routine of dissipation, with every kind of enter- 
tainment which can beguile the hours and complete the fas- 
cination of the youth. Our readers will imagine, that Cecil 
Atringham is vastly well satisfied with his elegant quarters 
at the quinta of delights; but he proves either an ungratefu 
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cub, or exemplifies the saying, that too much of a good thi 

is good for acthing ; ie'aat all the allurements which the 
Donna Celerica combines in her own person, nor the various 
entertainments which she gives, can withhold Cecil from 
feeling that satiety, disgust, and dissatisfaction, which are 
produced in a virtuous mind by a life of indolence and dis- 
sipation. Cecil, whose mind is truly virtuous (though apt, 
like that of most young people of ardent spirits, to be 
astray for a short time), determines to relinquish the ener- 
vating life he is leading at the quinta of delights, and pro- 
ceed on his travels. This virtuous wish is not accomplished 


so easily as it is conceived, and it serves as fe ge lesson to 
- young men to avoid the snares of unprincipled, but beautiful 
females. An adept in all the wily intrigaes of her sex, 
Donna Celerica exacts a promise from Cecil, that he will 
accompany her on a pilgrimage of annual ceremony, the 
only religious part of which consisted in a solemn’ procession 
to a chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary del Rocio, and in 
the forest, Nuestra Senora del Rocio, in Spain. The de- 
scription of this ceremony may be found in some of the 
travels through Spain, and Miss Palmer has interwoven it 
with very pleasing effect in her novel. As the party _ 
iy a 





through the city of Seville, their progress is i 
number of captives returned from slavery in Barbary, 
among whom, is one who attracts particular attention. 

‘ Aloof from all the rest, he stood, and strongly bearing the 
marks of many years’ slavery, stood alome, unweleomed, un- 
heeded, by friend or countryman, a mam of savage aspect! like 
all the other emancipated slaves, this redeemed captive was clad 
in the Moorish garb, and wore a broad white mantle, charged 
with the badge of his redemption. An immense beard flowed to 
his girdle, and strengthened the repulsive pride and fierceness of 
his features, as with a look, that eaeall te proclaim him the 
enemy of all human.ties ; he ferociously watched one group after 
another shrink appalled from his terrific glance, and pass on to 
offer the congratulations of friendship or humanity to his fellow 
sufferers.’ . 

Donna Celerica shuddered as she gazed upon him, with- 
out knowing, that she was an object of his fearful eye. 

Cecil Altringham had, before he left the Donna Celerica’s 
quinta, indulged himself in musing alone, as often as an 
opportunity offered ; and in one of these thoughtfal moods, 
he enters a wood, and finds a paper fiying in the air before 
him. He pursues and catches it, and it proves te be 
nothing more nor less than a yee oe dissertation u 
happiness, written in a female - Whilst he is ng 
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this enchanting paper, he hears notes of music; and, fol- 
lowing the sound, sees a very pretty retired quinta, with a 
veranda and open lattice. As he enters it, a book, a Spa- 
nish guitar, and other marks of female occupation, present 
themselves to his notice; but, above all things curious, 
hung a picture, the beauty of which excited his admiration. 
it was composed of feathers, placed after the Mexican 
inanner, to imitate painting; and on the margin, he per- 
ceived the characters of Azora and Mexico, 

‘ when the irritating curiosity these names had excited, to make 
himself master of those which followed, was most provokingly 
disappointed by a noise, which, ‘under the prevailing fear of 
being detected so unduly inquisitive, caused him to spring 
through the jalousie,’ 
and find his way home to the quinta las delicias. The 
impression which had been made on Cecil, occa- 
sioned a wish to see the lovely female who had written 
upon happiness, who had sung and played so sweetly, and 
who had made such a delightful picture in feathers. 

But we must return to the redeemed captive. He had 
marked the arms which were emblazoned on the carriage 
of the Donna Celerica. He follows her into the forest, and, 
unobserved by her attendants, intrudes himself into the 
flowery dormitory where she is reposing. He discovers, by 
the pictures on her bracelets, that she is the Celerica whom 
he has it in his power to strip of her wealth andrank. He 
precedes her to the guinta las delicias ; when she is on 
her return, and approaches within sight of her quinta, her 
volatile spirits return, andshe challenges Cecil and the gen- 
tlemen of her party, to reach her favourite saloon the 
soonest, saying, 

‘ till I am once more safely within the enclosure of las delicias, 
I shall not feel myself absolutely beyond the reach of that terrific 
captive. Then springing from her carriage, she, with a speed 
Atalanta’s self could scarcely have outstripped, fled towards the 

uinta.’ 

. Her companions follow her, and she is now in the very 
act of gaining the room, when 

‘ heavens! what but the lightning’s stroke could have transfixed, 
within the welcome threshold, the lightening step of the flying 
Celerica? What but the lightning’s stroke, could, in such a 
moment, have turned to marble the so late joyous features and 
glowing form of the sportive Spaniard! It was the gaze, the 
ferocious, the triumph gaze, of the redeemed captive. As he 
reared his huge height from the sofa, on which, wrapped in the 
broad mantle of redemption, he had been, with presumptuous 
freedom, for some time awaiting her arrival !’ 
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From this interview, the plot begins to thicken; this re- 
dcemed captive has a private interview with Celerica, and 
departs, no one knowing but herself what claim he has upon 
her forbearance for so unpleasant an intrusion.. Cecil again 
explores the. wood where he had discovered the retired 
guinta, found the paper on happiness, and seen the beautiful 
picture in feathers. In one of his walks in this enchanted 
wood, he has the good fortune to rescue Azora, the fair lady 
who performs so well on the Spanish guitar, and who dis-_ 
poses feathers in such inimitable landscapes, from a very 
unpleasant situation. She is not going to be carried:off by 
vile depredators, nor has she fallen whilst musing on things 
above or things below, into the water; but he rescues her 
from what would puzzle a London lady of fashion to con- 
jecture, for it is no less than a disturbed hive of enraged 
bees which had settled on her person, and one of the out- 
rageous insects had just fixed on her ruby lip. Cecil, who 
feels, that nothing ought to feast on so deliciousalip but him- 
self, is fortunate enough to pick out the queen bee, and draws 
the rest of the hive from Azora on his own person. The 
consequence is, that the irritated insects revenge themselves 
upon -_ Cecil, who is nearly stung to death and deprived 
of sight. However, he is nursed by Azora, her mother, 
Donna Ilerena, and her father, Don Juan, who lives se- 
cluded at the retired quinta in the wood. The story of 
these worthies is connected with the redeemed captive, who 
is the illegitimate brother and savage persecutor of Don 
Juan, and his wife, Ilerena. Celerica is also made, ‘by the 
redeemed captive (who is called Zandodara), a party against 
this unfortunate family, and an interesting detail of their 
lives fills up the best part of the volume. 

We need not tell our readers, that Azora is lovely, or, 
that Azora is pre-eminent in all virtues, or, that Azora 
captivates Cecil, or, that Cecil captivates Azora. This is 
all very well understood; and after very interesting diffi- 
culties, provoking — and sudden See and 
a with the help of a friend by the name of 
St. Ormond, all ends as well as one can wish. Miss Palmer 
has shewn much ingenuity in this performance, and she has 
done better even than that; for she has kept up to the good 
moral of virtue rewarded and vice punished, with some 

ointed remarks upon revenge in the horrid character of 
andodara, the redeemed captive, who is a most complete 
fiend. This diabolical character is extremely well su 
ported, and forms the —_ interest of the tale. 
story of Belario, the deaf and dumb boy, is very prettily 
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introduced; and he is made the instrument of bringing to 
light all the dark ——— plots of Zandodara against 
Azora and her family. e do not, however, think the 
present novel equal to the Daughters of Isenberg. The 
present is, indeed, very ingeniously contrived ; but it wants 
that life and interest which the a of Isenberg pos- 
sessed. The first volume ends with the happy union of 
Cecil and Azora; and the two following are so connected 
with the first as to account for the abandoned. Donna Cele- 
rica’s wish of detaining Cecil at her gufnta, and brings to 
light a lovely sister of Azora’s, who marries another of 
the sons of Altringham. ; 





ene “ase 
— —_ 





Art, [X.—Observations on the Use of Caustic Alkali in 
Serofula and other Chronic Diseases. By Joseph 
Brandish, Surgeon to his Royal Highness the Duke of 


Sussex, and Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
London. ' : 


THE writer of these observations was (if we have been 
rightly informed,) a surgeon and apothecary in a market 
town in Warwickshire. The royal personage, with whose 
name he has decorated his title-page, was recommended to 
his care, when labouring under a fit of the asthma; and 
receiving, or fancying, that he received benefit from his 
advice, transplanted him to the metropolis. All the world 
knows what is the present state of the royal duke’s asthma. 
Whether Mr. Brandich’s panacea has had any better success 
in scrofula than on his patron’s habitual disease, we must 


have more facts before us than we find in these pages, be- - 


fore we can venture to pronounce. 

Mr. Brandish professes to have had more than twent 
years’ experience of the effects of ‘his remedy.. On this 
point, we apprehend, that the modesty of the author has 
tempted him to keep much within the strict limits of truth. 
Mr. Brandish we believe to be about 50 years old, and we 
have been ipformed, that the use of his medicine was a fa- 
mily sécret, derived directly to its present possessor from 
his father. Further back than this we cannot go; but if 
the method of treatment possesses any real merit, there can 
be no difficulty in demonstrating its powers by undeniable 
testimonials, or facts which would stand the test of a rigid 
scrutiny. , 

After announcing the great success of his practice in the 
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country upon some hundred patients, and asgerting, with- 
the utmost confidence, that the recovery of his patients in- 
town has been rather more rapid than in the country, and 
quité as complete as any he ever accomplished under the 
boasted advantages of country air and exercise, he makes the 
following apology for not corroborating his assertions by» 
cases. _ 

‘ But, as this advantage cannot be realized without wounding 
the feelings and delicacy of those.who have entrusted themselves . 
to my care, and have raceived from me the strongest pledge of 
secrecy, every humane and honourable reader will see the pro-. 
priety of my preserving inviolable that secrecy, with respect to 
the names of all, and of my being ‘very cautious and sparing in _, 
the enumeration of instances without names, lest the minute detail 
of circumstances should lead to the discovery of the pérsons.’ 

This is, we think, a very lame excuse. One case of 
scrofula is‘so like another, that a description of it is not 
likely to lead to this dreaded discovery. Nor can we sup+ 
pose public spirit to be so very rare, that many would not 
sacrifice their scruples to the good of the community. Be- 
sides, could not Mr. Brandish have procured a few proper 
subjects at any public institution, in order to verify ets of 


the first importance to society? Mr. Carmichael, not long 
ago, treated us with a string of scrofulous cases, cured, as 


he said (credat Judeus), by absorbents. Why could not 
Mr. Brandish act at least as openly ? 

Mr. Brandish’s formula for the preparation of his medi- 
cine is very unscientific. It is as follows: 

*R Ciner: Cljavellator: Americanor : Ib vj 
Calcis viv: recent: 

Ciner. Ligni combusti a a Ib ij 

Aq. Bulliant: Cong. vj.’ 

In the further manipulation, there is nothing a. 
Of this alkaline liquor, he gives a dram to children, from 
four years of age to six, and rises in the dose gradually to 
three drams, twice a day. He accompanies this medicine 
with mercurial frictions in small quantities, also propor- 
tioned to the age of the patient. Children, from four years 
old to eight, may rub in six grains, and so on, to about fif- 
teen grains or alittle more. This is doneevery night dur- 
ing the milder part of the year, namely, from the beginnin 
of April to the latter end of October. To this course 
medicine, Mr. Brandish unites what is called a generous 
diet, meaning an ample allowance of animal food and fer: 
mented liquor. | : 

Mr. Brandish speaks very contemptuously of the effect 
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of 'sea-bathing. What a hopeful scheme then must the 
ah 7 plan of bringing tlie sea to London be? 

r. B. acknowledges, that several children have broken 
out again, at school, who had been for a length of time 
under his eare ; and he says, ‘ this, I have no doubt, was 
entirely owing to their having changed their regimen of 
= ale, and an occasional glass of wine for poor small 

er.’ How hard it was upon these poor innocents, that 
they could not be allowed at school an occasional glass of 
wine, and 2 little good ale! Often have we been clieered 
with the merry note of ‘ O gocd ale, thou art my darling.” 
But we were ignorant of half its virtues. It appears now 
to be a sovereign remedy for the evil. A most comfortable 
discovery truly! But if so, what becomes of the virtues 
of the caustic. alkali, and the mercurial frictions ? 

Mr. Brandish has, after a reserve of many years, at length 

ublished his secrets. Whether it is at a time when it was 

impossible to keep them as secrets any longer, we shall not 
stay to inquire. But as they are before the world, their 
value will very soon be duly estimated. We wish me 
may not have the fate of so many medical secrets, whic 
have fallen into disrepute as soon as they were secrets no 
more. 








CRITICAL MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


RELIGION, 


Art. 10.—The Design of God, in Blessing us, a Sermon, preached at 
Salter’s Hall, February 23, 1812, for the Benefit of the Rogal Lan- 
casterian Institution; with an Appendix, containing Notes and: II- 
lustrations from various Writers. By John Styles. Loudon, Gale 
and Curtis, 1812, 2s. 6d. 


"THE opinions which are developed in this sermon, ate more 
liberal'and comprehensive than those which we have observed in 
some of the former publications.of Mr. Styles. It always gives 
us great pleasure to.find a writer gradually discarding his preju- 
dices, andvadvancing; like a true follewer of Jesus, towards the 
temple of-universal charity. Oursentiments coincide with those 
of Mr. Styles as they are expressed in the following, 

‘ National. education should regard indiseriminately all. the 
people of a nation who may stand in need of its benefits, unless; 
any part of them have forfeited by delinquency the claims.and 
privileges of citizenship, Nothing can be more unjust than to 
withhold instruction from the children of the poor, simply on 
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account of their not being within the pale of a particular reli- 
gious communicn. Ail religious tests are ridiculous and crimi- 
nal; they are. as opposite to sound policy as they are injurious to 
the interests of prety. But a test for education, which requires 
a surrender of the conscience and the mind on the most important 
of all subjects, a8 a passport to the knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, is oné of the most cruel absurdities that was ever 
conceived by folly and sanctioned by bigotry ; it must necessarily 
limit the benefits of instruction, and thus give a perpetuity to 
ignorance and vice which they would not otherwise possess. 
When we see an innocent beggarling refused admittance into a 
school, because he belongs not to the church of its founders, we 
may weil ask, with mingled emotions of pity and surprize, Who 
re me sinned, this child or his parents, that he is to continue 

ind? , 

‘The Lancasterian Institution receives all applicants. -It 
blesses them, and then sends them into the world to bea blessing. 
It has something godlike in its character ; it is a universal good. 
Experience has proved, that no sect, however powerful or nu-, 
merous, can afford security to a nation that all the poor will be 
educated. In confirmation of this, I need only appeai to the 
avowed principles of an institution which has lately reared its 
mitred front, under the tile of “‘ The National Society for edu- 
cating the Children of the Poor ;” which confines all its advan- 
tages to the poor of its own persuasion. The Lancasterian In- 
stitution gives all the security that can be desired; and the system 
is 30 admirably adapted to the end proposed, that, if unimpeded 
and fairly tried, it must accomplish ail that it promises.’ 


Art. 11.—The Danger of an Opposition to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, a Sermon, preached at St. James’s Church, Bath, on 
Sunday, April 19 and 26, 1812. By the Rev. Richard Warner, 
Curate of St. James’s Parish. London, Wilkie, 2s. 


Mr. WARNER says, that the ‘Society for the Promotion of - 
Christian Knowledge,’ and ‘ The British and Foreign Bible 
Society,’ like two planets of different magnitudes, move round the 
sun of truth, in concentric but unequal circles; the one con- 
fining its path fe the pale of the Established Church; the other 
ouly bounding its orbit by the circumference of the world.’ 
Without staying to scrutinize the accuracy of the simile, we are 
not indisposed to assent to the general application, The well-in- 
tentioned writer appears to think any opposition to the Bible So- 
ciety not inferior in sinfulness to that of those who endeavoured 
to impede the first propagation of the gospel. 


Arr. 12.—Six Brief Letters, occasioned by the Institution of an Auzé 
Hary British and Foreign Bible a at Chelmsford, Essex, March 
23, 1812, the Second Edition: on, Johnson, 18125 fs. 


THE writer of these agreeable letters will be found a useful 
Oo2 
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auxiliary among the light troops who are skirmishing ia favour of 
the Bible Society. 


Arr. 13.—An Answer to a Letter from Mr. John Merritt on the Sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform. By William Roscoe. Liverpool, 
Galway, 1812. 

Mr. ROSCOE, in the first part of this pamphlet, makes some 
remarks on the general disposition of modern politicians to de- 
pretiate the reasonings of theorists, and to praise what are called 
hag we at the expence of speculative men. The observation of 

r. Burke, that it very generally happens in politics, that ‘ what 
is theoretically true, is practically false,’ has been apparently 
so corroborated by the whole series of events in the great drama 
of the French revolution as to make what was previously esteemed 
only an airy paradox regarded as a solid truth. Mr. Merritt, a 
man of sense and information, seems willing to yield a partial 
assent to this dazzling saying of the late philosopher of Bea- 
consfield, and to argue, ‘ that there is no science in which first 
ajypearances are so fallacious’ as in politics. Mr. Roscoe, on the 
other hand, contends, that the paradox of Mr. Burke, which we 
have just quoted, is wholly unfounded. The following is part of 
what Mr. Roscoe says on the subject. 

* A theory may, indeed, be false, and the practice founded 
upon it must then be erroneous ; but a true theory is, in fact, the 
definition of those laws, by which any actual operation is effected ; 
and.if such laws be rightly defined, it is impossible such theory 
should ‘be false, when applied to practice. It is thus that the 
theory of laws is the result of the various combinations of civil 
society, and is derived from the nature, constitution, and conduct 
of man, as exemplified in his relations with others. Thus the 
theory of poetry is derived from the examples and writings of 
the most distinguished poets; and until these examples were 
given, no theory could have been formed. In like manner, the 
theory of politics is founded on the conduct of mankind in their 
political and civil capacities; on the observation of what has 
actually taken place in different ages and nations; and if from 
these it be accurately drawn, or, in other words, if it be theore- 
tically true, it cannot be | ater me false. To suppose, that a 
true theory can be founded upon any other ground, 1s to suppose, 
that we can reason upon human affairs with ideas other than what 
human affairs supply us with; biit when once these results are 
distovered, it is of the highest importance to embody them into 
rules, and to regard them as the guides of our future conduct.’ 

Mr. Roscoe, however, allows, that in endeavouring to embody 
political theories in actual practice, great obstacles will arise, 
and great disappointments often be experienced. For the truth 
of a theory and the successful execution of it, are different things ; 
but Mr. Roscoe is certainly right when he says, that the falsehood 
of a theory is not proved by its failure any more than the false- 
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hood of Christianity is established by the immoralities of Chris- 
tians. The science of politics has for its object to regulate the 
interests and to controul the passions of individuals, so as to keep 
the one in unison with the general good, and the other with the 
general will, An individual, considered as the member of some 
political institution, cannot theoretically ‘be contemplated as 
having either a will or interest distinct from that of the commu- 
nity to which he belongs. This, at least, is a supposition, which 
every framer of a government ought to have in view, and to at- 
tempt to realize. But how difficult will this attempt be found 
in the execution, from the infinite complexity of parts which it is 
intended to blend into one fabric, and the discordancy of the ma- 
terials, which it is the first wish of the legislature to associate in 
harmony of movement! When we contemplate society in the 
mass, it is easy to suppose one will and one interest pervading 
the whole ; but when we come to scrutinize its minute individual 
ingredients, what do we behold but the most warring elements ? 
We see every individual, instead of directing his .exertions to 
the common centre of the public good, diverging as far as pos- 
sible from it, and forming a centre of his own petty distinctions 
and advantages, around which all his passions are concentrated, 
all his affections revolve ; where self-interest aided by vanity, is 
the idol which is worshipped, and to which all public feeling and 
public good are, as far as possible, immolated without reserve. 
How then can we be surprised, that the best and most noble 

litical theories, which are true in themselves, should be totally 
frustrated, in their beneficent tendencies, by the opposing passions 
which are found in the bosoms of those for whom they are de- 
signed? The truth is, that most individuals have, in respect to 
the interests of the community, very microscopic eyes. They 
cannot contemplate good upon a large scale. It exceeds their 
sphere of vision ; and, in contemplating, with a wilful and very 
lamentable short-sightedness, only their petty immediate advan- 
tage, they become utterly incapable of taking a comprehensive 
view of the national happiness, and of seeing and feeling, that to 
increase the aggregate of the national good, is, in fact, the most 
efficacious a certain way of increasing, in the greatest ible 
degree, the good of individuals, Hence the blessing of a wise 
and well-ordered government, when actually established, is 
greater than can be conceived; and hence the performance of 
the duties of patriotism, considered under its various ramifica- 
tions, promotes the happiness and establishes the true interest of 
individuals far beyond the tenacious adherence to any more 
selfish and insulated scheme. Let the individuals of a state, only 
for a moment, consider how much the happiness, the comfort, the 
means of enjoyment, which each might otherwise have possessed, 
must be diminished, and often totally destroyed by a war of the 
duration of ten or fifteen years! Will it not then be clear, even 
to the commonest understanding, that that devotion to the public 
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interest, which would prevent bloodshed and strife, and main- 
tain tranquillity both at home and abroad, must be, in the main, 
the great interest, and consequently duty of every individual, 
even on the calculations of selfishness itself? For so wisely is 
the world constituted, that those prudential considerations, to 
which it seems most the part of individual interest to adhere, 
are, if examined on a large and broad scale, found in strict 
unison with the most upright and disinterested attention to the 
public good. Indeed self-interest, and social, or individual 
good and national, though usually divided, and considered as 
totally different pursuits by the narrow-mindedness of man, are, 
in fact, united in one common identity by the appointment of 
God. To throw out these truths to jebbers and hirelings, is, 
we know, to cast pearls before swine; but we trust that there 
are some who will read and understand, and give us credit for 
not having been inattentive or careless spectators of the moral 
government of the world, or of the actual state of man. 

Mr. Roscoe notices Paley’s argument for the necessity of 
influence. If the affairs of the country are conducted by pro- 
bity and talent, can the existence of the monarchy depend on 
the corruption of the parliament? The supposition is impos- 
sible. We might as well assert that justice cannot be Properly 
administered, unless judges are venal, and juries perfidious, 
The more ability, virtue, and disinterestedness there are in the 
two Houses of Lords and Commons, or the more those houses 
abound with all the great qualities of mind and heart, the greater 
must be the security of the constitution; because the more must 
be the happiness of the people. ‘The happiness of the people 
is the best pledge for the permanence of any government, 
What may be the particular plan of reform which is most likel 
to infuse new health and vigour into the government, a 
through the government, most to benefit the community, is a 
= not easy to be resolved. Mr. Roscoe is an advocate 

or the extension of the elective franchise to all householders 
who payditect taxes to government. Would this be the 
panacea for all our ills? 


Ant. 14.—The Claims of the Roman Catholics considered, with Refe- 
rence to the Safety of the Established Church, and the Rights of 
Religious Toleration. London, Cadell, 1812. 


THIS writer says, p. 15, that ‘ the principle, that an esta- 
blished religion is essential to the peace and order of society, 
may be considered as of universal application.’ If he had as- 
serted simply that ‘ religion is essential to the peace and order 
of society,’ no one could well have contested the universality 
of the application to the state of man under alJ governments 
and in all climes, But ‘the peace and order of society’ are 
not wanting in the United States of America, though there is no 
established hierarchy in that part of the world. We hold an 
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established religion to be productive of great good in a great 
variety of instances; but we do not think that the existence of 
religion is dependent on any political establishment. _ History 
proves the contrary; for otherwise where would Christianity 
have been before the age of Constantine? The true home of 
religion is in the heart of man; and there are very few circum- 
stances, in which religion, under some of her more benign ot 
more awful forms, ceases to be the inmate of the breast. When 
the writer proceeds to talk of an established religion as ‘ the 
only effectual check to vice and immorality,’ he forgets the sa- 
lutary auxiliaries which the church has. in the statute ‘book and 
the gallows. 

A second principle which the author deduces from ‘the first 
which we have mentioned, is, ‘ that with a view to the stability 
and permanence of an established religion, conformity with the 
church must be required as a@ NECESSARY QUALIFICATION 
FOR POWER AND OFFICE.’ If this be not the essence of_in- 
tolerance, what is? If any established church require that the 
consciences of all men should be ground down to its standard 
‘ of orthodoxy, before they can be permitted to exercise their 
virtues and talents in any political situation, such a church ap- 
pears rather to resemble the bed of Procrustes than the sweet, 
solacing sanctuary of Him who said, ‘ Come ‘unto me all ye 
who are weary and heavy laden, and 1 will give'you rest... When 
the writer says that the ‘ restrictions’ of intolerance ‘ are es! 
sential to the existence of an established church,’ we wonder 
that he did not go a step farther, and aver that they ate essen- 
tial to the existence of Christianity ‘itself. Is it not rather too 
late in the dav to'talk of the test-act.as mecessary to the stability 
of the establishment ? If this be true, why is the test-act suf- 
fered to be, ipso facto, annually superseded? The author call¥ 
Bishop Sherlock’s ‘ Vindication of the Corporation and Test-acts,’ 
‘unanswered and unanswerable.’ Perhaps the author neve? | 
heard the name of Bishop Hoadly mentioned in the cirete uf 
his acquaintance! What is not less surprising is, that in one 
part of his pamphlet the author talks of the exclusive preci 
of the test-laws as ‘ really beneficial’ to the dissenters. Suréfy 
the dissenters themselves are ‘the best judges of ‘this benefit ; 
and if they feel the laws a grievance, is it-wise to add m 
to oppression? If this writer were a dissenter, woultl he thi 
it a -benefit to be subject to the disqualifying operation of the 
test-laws ? It is very easy for a man, whose table is covered with 
viands, to defend the benefits of starvation ; ‘but who will efthér 
be convinced by his reasoning, or give lim credit for humanity ? 


Art. 15.— A Letter to the Chairman of the Court of Directors, ‘con- 
taining Observations on the Regulativns likely soon to:take place 
relative to the Indian Army, on the expected renewal of the Conr 
pany’s Charier. London, Crosby, 1812. 


THIS is a very sensible pamphlet. The writer, who appears 
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to be a man of sober judgment, is well acquainted with his sub- 
ject; and his remarks are well deserving the attention of those 
who regard the welfare of the Indian army, and the security of 
our empire in the East. Amongst other lations, which the 
author suggests, as necessary to be adopted with respect to the 
army, one is the more prompt payment and “‘ just distribution 
of all prize property.’ For we learn to our astonishment that 
the prize property to a considerable amount, which was taken 
by the army in 1774, was. not distributed till 1800; or not till 
aiter the lapse of twenty-six years, when most of those by whose 
valour it was won, bad probably gone to their long home. ‘A 
great part of the prize property is still due to the army which 


took Seringapatam thirteen years ago; as also to the army which 
served under Lord Lake in 1803-4.’ 


POETRY. 


Arr. 16.—The Conduct of Man, a Didactic Epistolary Poem. Lon- 
on, Chapple, 1811. 


THE introductory epistle ends with the four following lines, 
containing a formal mandate to the critics to be on their best 
behaviour while they peruse ‘ The Conduct of Man.’ That it 
will be highly necessary for them to muster up all their pa- 
tience and good humour, our readers will agree, after the speci- 
mens which we shall give them of this delectable performance. 

* Avaunt, ye crities—smooth your looks severe— 
Let no revilings come affection near ; 

Let this respected, be as neutral ground, 

Where peace exists, tho’ war be heard around,’ 

Well, we have smoothed our brows; and we beg it may be 
understood that we never revile. We hold it to be very ungen- 
tlemanly ; and are, therefore, never guilty of any thing so vul- 

r.. And as we are desired to be neutral, we cannot evince our 
SF iliingness to maintain peace better than by extracting such 
sera from this elegant composition as strike us as novel and 

ikely to amuse ; we were going to say, instruct, but stand cor- 
rected, as the author of The Conduct of Man cannot, with any 
truth, be accused of any thing amounting to instruction, The 
Conduct of Man contains eight epistles, all equally good. In 
the fourth epistle the author has shewn a right spirit of 
gallantry; for he takes up the cudgels for the learned ladies, 
proves point blank that it is ridiculous to decry. accomplish- 
ments in women; and that women have as much good sense as 
men. And here follows a curious dialogue between Dunce and 
the Poet, in which the latter, after a stout well-fought battle, 
enumerates the many fair authoresses who have been conspi- 
cuous in the literary world, independently of Sevigné, Queen 
Bess, Dacier, ahd our English female critic, Montague. Our 
author cites Miss Bowdler for a good sermon writer, Miss Bail- 
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fie as a playwright, and Miss Owenson as a novelist, &c. to the 
truth o which we most cordialty subscribe. ‘Phe author ends 
his panegyric with this advice to young men wherf they marry. 

‘ Before you wed, make her yow love write fool, 

And as she spells it, so to her act you : 

Wed if‘with double O, wed not if with UP 

But we should be unjust in the extrenie if we did not give the 
following advice to the ladies who are desired to write fool for 
their amusement. Be it known then, O ye wise of the wisest, that 

‘ The charms of woman are the charms of Heaven ! 
O woman !.then appear this lovely whole! 

Give yourself scope and energy of soul! 

Be train’d to reason, and right jugdment use, 

This leads. me. back unto my roving muse.’ 

What a roving lad it is! But the very mention of reason and 
judgment brings the truant back again in the twinkling: of an 
eye, as must be acknowledged by those who read the following : 

* Then give your children education, ye 

Who on your offspring wish prosperity ; 

As skilful gard’ners with the plants proceed, 
(To train, or check, manure, or prune, at need ; 
As weak or strong, requiring aid or thwart ; 
Subjecting nature to the yoke of art :) 

So-be your conduct fitted to your charge, 

As need points out, diminish or enlarge.’ 

We are passionately fond of good poetry, and so are our 
readers. But if there should chance to be one among them, 
who is rather fastidious, and might grumble at calling the above 
lines. poetry, we humbly beg to remind him that if the author 
is nota dab at what is called poetry, we hope he will allow 
that he is a dead hand at a rhyme. Have’ wenot above ‘ thwart 
and art? can any thing be more pat? unless ‘ charge and 
large ;’ ‘ silly elf, and ‘ set of Delf.’ But who will be blind 
to the beauteous flow of the following couplet ? 

‘ All his estate how gladly he’d have paid 
Could he have made the mind fair, as the maid.’ 

Now, if this will not establish the author’s fame as a poet, © 
we have the forlorn hope remaining, and the -consolation of 
knowing, that ‘ the epistles which treat of “ the Nature of 
Man,” in opposition to the system of self-love, are reserved for 
future publication.” What have we not to expect after reading 

. The Conduct of Man? what delights are there not in store for 
us? what edification? what beautiful imagery? what poetry 
awaits us? Ah! what indeed ! 


Art. 11.—Werter to Charlotte, a Poem, founded on the * Sorrows 


Werter.” By a Student of Lincoln’s Inn. London, Sherwood, 
1812. ep 


THIS little poem is sent into the world by its author with a 
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preface, in which our student of Lincoln’s Inn acknowledges 
that little merit is attached to his production, but that he is 
sensible of the little to which it has a claim; inconsiderable as 
it is; and therefore he offers it to the world as a specimen of 
his poetical capacity, as this is a first attempt. As such we 
shall meddle very little with its merits; and as to its demerits, 
we will uot even glance atthem. The author is fearful that he 
may be accused of too great an imitation of Pope’s Eloisa to 
Abelard, That there are a few passages which come pretty 
close, cannot be denied; but the poem is as good as a thousand 
others, which come to the bar of criticism; and if there be not 
any thing vastly new and refined in the composition, it is cer- 
tainly not below mediocrity. 


Arr. 18.—Miscellaneous Poems. By George Daniel. 
Effingham, 1812. Price 6s. 6d. 


THESE poems are preceded by a dedication to John Haw- 
kins, Esq. i which Mr. Daniel expresses his gratitude for fa- 
vours which he has received from Mr. H. who, as we are told, 
rescued an orphan family from the wrongs of the oppressor. 
The first of these poems is entitled Woman, in which are some 
spirited and lively remarks upon their various characters. The 
next best is Albeg; or, the Triumph of Virtue: and an ode to 
Contentment, which we will extract by way of specinien. 


CONTENTMENT. 


London, 





* Contentment sweet! be thou my song, 
To thee all earthly joys belong; 

And man (whom many cares molest), 
When blest with thee is truly bless’d. 
Let not my humble muse despise 

To seek where true contentment lies ; 
O! let her (train’d in rustic lore) 

The peasant’s lowly cot explore: 

In sweet content and peace he lives— 
What blessings bounteous nature gives ! 
He looks around, nor wishes fate 

To add one blessing to his state ; 

His halcyon soul is ne’er distrest 

With fears that guilty minds molest : 

In harmless joys his life is spent 

With ruddy health, and sweet content. 
Then, O contentment! loveliest maid ! 
May sorrows ne’er my life invade ; 

O! may my heart (from follies free) 

Be fill’d with gratitude and thee ; 

For where thou reign’st we’re sure to find 
A happy conscience, peace of mind ; 
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From thee oe eee pleasures flow, 
Thou source of happiness below. 
May heav’n, indulgent, thus. decrée— 
Where’er I live, to Kve with thee ; 
Be thon my wealth, ory only storé, — 
I'fl elose my wish, and seek no’ more.’ 


. r 
Art. 19.—Religious Contemplations. London, Raton, 1812. 


THESE contemplations are written in a\devout and serious 
strain. ‘The authors an enemy to religious controversy, and 
much wishes, that a national.church were so framed as te xeceive 
all denominations of Christians, who might gratefully worship 
the author and giver of ali good. 

‘ Such a church, not pronouncing any other church or:sect to 
be in error, might Jeave to. all their distinct forms and —_ of 
worship ; and, not regarding-any with jealousy, might me a 
bond of general union, and ebject of universal reverence and 
affection,’ 

Happy would it be, if such an arrangement could be effected ; 
and then, and, we fear, not till then, will ecclesiastical concord 
and harmony be established. ‘The auther terminates hnis-religious 
contemplations with the following lines : 

‘ Proceed great days’—one heart, ome mind, 
One race, one law of love shall bind. 

Be every realm with gospel treasure stored; 
One only God by every heart adored! 
O thou that hearest hearts, tho’ tongues be dumb, 
Thy holy will be done, thy holy kingdom come.’ . 


~ 


Arr. 290.—Sleep, a Poem, in Two Books; with other Miscellaneous 
Poems ; to which #s prefixed, a Dissertation on Poetical Composition. 
By William Grisenthwaite. Baldwin. ’ 


SO numerous are the candidates for praise in, the poetical 
department, and so few merit the praise to which they aspire, 
that we feel much satisfaction when a poem is offered to our 
perusal which possesses some degree of taste and merit. Mr. 
Grisenthwaite, though making choice of a sleepy subject, has 
taken proper care to select such pleasing i as to prevent 
his readers from napping over the effusions of his muse, or at 
least from absolutely dropping to sleep. 

Mr. Grisenthwaite bas prefixed to this poem a long disserta- 
tion on poetical composition, in which we do not find 
thing said on the subject but what has been often said before; 
and, however true his observations may be, we do net think that 
they will have the effect of advancing his own poetical reputa- 
tion. In this little A gees Mr. Grisenthwaite often pleases by his 
pictures of rural life, and may occupy a middle station amongst 
those poets, who have suag the Joys of the peasant’s cot, the 
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sweets of childhood and the blessings of contentment. Mr. 
Grisenthwaite’s personification of sleep, which he has represented 
as one of the fair sex, is as follows. After painting the still 
scenery of evening he proceeds : " 
‘ From bending skies, lo! heavenly sleep descends ; 
Two jetty doves her floating chariot guide, 

Whose glossy pinions cleave th’ aerial tide ; 

Two dusky wings around her shoulders spread, 

Curve to the breeze, and arch above her head ; 

As when the soaring eagle, rear’d on high, 

With pendant wing glides smoothly thro’ the sky, 

Or when his piercing sight beholds the dove 

Darting beneath him o’er the rustling grove, 

Down from the fleecy clouds he speeds his way, 

And lights unerring on his trembling prey. 

High o’er her head, swoln bellying to the wind, 

A shadowy mantle gently floats behind ; 

Her velvet wheels on softer axle roll, 

And quick descending leave the shaded pole ; 

While tranquil vesper lights her in her way 
Thro’ spheres half night, half lingering into day, 
And broad-ey’d Cynthia, with her starry train, 
Sheds a soft radiance o’er the sombre plain.’ 


To a gentleman who prefixes a laborious dissertation on poe- 
tical composition before his poem, it may appear presumptuous 
in us to find fault, at any rate we may be accused of being fasti- 
dious when we object to the expression of a mantle ‘ swoln 
bellying’ to the wind. This certainly does sound to our ears very 
inelegant, for a swoln or swelled belly is by no means a pretty 
part of any one’s person—and this idea is likely to force itself 
on the mind on reading the above line. Noris the word swelter, 
in page 51, line 12, one atom more pleasing ; 


* And down he stretches on his burning sand, 
Basks in the blaze, and swelters at his ease.’ 


We cannot help connecting with the word swelter the idea of 
a nasty greasy fellow, sweating, asleep inthe sun. The image 
does not add beauty to the scene. It rather excites unpleasant 
associations. And, as the gentleman so reposing is represented 
as an Jndian, it would have been more agreeable to. have de- 
scribed him in the shade, and enjoying his sleep under the 
cooling tamarind tree, rather than sweltering and smoking in 
greasy lubricity, under a broiling sun. 

In page 12, the guilty mind is very well described as seek - 
ing oblivious sleep, but finding it not. Sleep, directing Aer 
flight to the thatched cottage, the joys of a rural life, in- 
fantine innocence, and the domestic scene, are pleasingly and 
simply pourtrayed. The impartial influence of sleep is thus 
mentioned : 
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« Sleep levels all—no more the ermin’d gown , 


. 


Can claim applause, or revel in renown 
* * * * 


* * * * * ~ 


No! sleep disowns all rivalry and fame, 

~ And kings and beggars are to her the same; 
What tho’ the peer enjoys the savoury board, 
And feasts on fruits, wkich climes remote afford, 
What tho’ rich wines and spicy viands charm 
The taste, and make the nerveless bosom warm ; 
Can all these dainties win congenial sleep ? 
Does luxury the soulin slumbers steep ? 
* * * * ® 7 * *« * 
No! nought can bribe the heavenly queen to pour 
Her opiate dews, and balm distilling shower, 
The crust, on which the rustic dines bestows 
A truer sense of comfort and repose. 

The present work is ‘ offered to the world as a pledge of 
future endeavour ;’ and we have no doubt, from the favourable spe- 
cimen of his powers whieh this poem affords, that Mr. Grisen- 
thwaite’s next production will claim a higher rank than we can 
assign to the one before us. 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 21.—The German Syphilitic Physician; or, a Treatise on the 
Venereal Disease: containing the.newest Method of Treatment of 
the most enlightened and experienced Physicians on the Continent. 
To which are subjoined, a Glossary of Medical Terms, and the neces~ 
sary Prescriptions; chiefly for the use of those who, affected by this 
Disease, wish to ascertain its Nature in all its Appearatices, and to’ 
Assist themselves, so far as to avoid the dreadful consequences of 
Empiricism and Quackery. By George Charles Meyer, M.D. Doctor 
of the Philosophical Faculty and Fellow of the Mineralogical Society 
of the University of Jena, Surgeonin the Hon. United East India 

ompany’s Service, 12mo. Highley, 1811, price 4s. ~~ 


WE must give this German physician credit for much sincerity, 
zeat, and humanity, and we think his work will be useful to the. 
persons for whom it is intended. But we do not think (if we are. 
to judge from the specimen before us), that the knowledge of fo-. 
reigners is so correct and accurate with regard to syphilitic com- 
plaints, as that of our own countrymen, We find Dr. Meyer’s 
doctrines tainted by prejudices which. have with us become 
wholiy obsolete. Such is the assertion, that syphilis can be pro- 
pagated by breathing an infected air; when, in fact, nothing is 
more common than for a-person to sleep with another deeply 
infected in the second stage, and to remainuninjured. ‘The. 
danger from giving purgatives in gonorrhea, which this writer 
dreads, is, we think, wholly imaginary and ill-founded. Nor 
gan we subscribe to the preference given, in this work, 
to the sublimate solution over other mercurial preparations. 
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The dread of salivatiot too, expressed by Dr. Meyer, is carried 
to an unreasonable extreme. But, after making due ailowance 
for these defects, we can safely recommend this little volume as 
a safe and faithful guide. The descriptive part is clear and con- 
cise; the practice, upon the whole, rational, safe, and effectual. 
Where he errs, it is upon the safer side, that of timidity, and 
more, perhaps, than needful caution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22.—Report on the Medicinal Effects of an Aluminous Chalybeate 
Water, lately discovered at Sandrocks, in the Parish of Chale, in 
the Isle of Wight, pointing out its Efficacy in the Waicheren and 
other Diseases incident to. Soldiers who have served Abroad, and more 
particularly the Advantages to be derived from its introductivn into 
Private Practice. By William Lempricre, M.D. Physician to the 
Forces atihe Army Depet. London, Murray. 

THE spring which is the subject of the present work, appears 
to have been discovered in 1809, by a Mr. Waterworth, a medical 
gentleman at Newport, in the Isle of Wight. Mr. Waterwortl 
says, that finding the water possessed of strong tonic powers, he 
introduced it into his practice, in which it was 
* singularly efficacious in the cure of ali diseases arising from or 
connected with debility, indigestion, hypochondriacal disorders, 
chronical dysentery, leuchorrheea, passive uterine hemorrhagy, 
and, in short, in all diseases depending upon a lax fibre and lan- 


guid circulation, unattended by fever, inflammation,.or any 
marked disorganization of the viscera.’ 

Dr. Lempriere speaks of its virtues in similar terms of com- 
mendation. Dr. L. adds, p. 84, 
‘a nutritive diet, without excess, a rigid attention to the state of 
the bowels, so as to avoid costiveness, early hours, particularly 
met rising, exercise in the open air, more especially ‘on horse- 


back, are among the useful auxiliaries to a course of this water.’ 
Perhaps, in most cases of debility, the above mentioned auzi- 
liaries will be found more efficacious than the principal, or the 
water itself. From the analysis of Dr. Marcet, this spring ap- 
pears to be an aluminous chalybeate of no common strength. 
According to Dr. Marcet, each pint of the water contains 
grs, 
* Sulphat of iron in the state of crystallized green sul- 


t - - - - = - — = = _ - - = = - 


pha 
- Sulphat of alutama, a quantity, which, if brought to 
the state of crystallized alum, would amount to 
Sulphat of lime, dried at 160° - - - - - - 
Sulphat of magnesia, or Epsom salt, crystallized = - 
Sulpliat of soda, or Glauber salt, crystallized - - 
Muriat of soda, or common salt, crsytallized - - 
Sila ----+-+-+-+e- cs 2 
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Ant. 23.—The First Rudiments of General Grammar, applicable to ait 
Languages, comprised in Twelve Elementary Lessons. Particularly 
calculated for the Instruction of Children, and adapted to the Abbé 
Gualtier’s Method of Teaching. “With Analytical Tables. By D. St. 
Quintin, M.A. Longman, London, 1812, 12imoe. 


THE author tells us, that he has taught the rudiments: of ge- 
neral-grammar in the method which he has exhibited in this in- 
genious work during a period of twenty years with the greatest 
success ‘ in several private families and in a public seminary.’ 
Mr. St. Quintin says, that he 
‘ has endeavoured so to simplify the study of grammar, by re- 
ducing it to its first prineiples, that a child of six years of mo- 
derate capacity will be able to understand the structure and: me- 
chanism of its own language, and the use and signification of 
every word it employs, provided those directions are foffowed, 
wherein he has laid down how each successive lesson is to be 
tangmt.’ © ¢ © 

The best recommendation of this work, is, that it tends not 
merely to exercise the memory but the reason of children, and 
to put them in the right way of obtaining clear ideas of what 
they read, and consequently of reading with advantage. 


Art. 24.—A Poetical Introduction to the Study of Botany. By Frances 
Arabella Rowden, the Second Edition, embellishedwith some Copper- 
Plate Engravings. London, Longman, 1812, price 10s. 6d. 


THIS is a re-publication, bui rendered less incorrect, and with 
‘an addition of several plates. Miss Rowden is an elegant and 
accomplished woman, and deserves every praise and encourage- 
ment. Botany is a delightful study for young people, and, when 
put in the pleasing and simple form of the present work, cannot 
fail to interest the mind. Miss Rowden justly observes: 

‘ As the situation of the female sex devotes them to a retired: 
and domestic life, it is necessary they should acquire the great 
art of depending on themselves for amusement, and learn:to con- - 
centrate their pleasures and pursuits within a narrow cirele. It 
is by such regulation of their minds, that the foundation of their 
future happiness is laid, and they are enabled to contribute-to 
that of others.’ 

The study of botany brings health as well as science; and we 
are, therefore, warm advocates for young ladies ranging the fields, 
with the eagerness of botanical curiosity, after sedentary employ- 
ments. Wecould wish, that Miss Rowden had time: to-enlarge: 
her work; or had given us a simple and plain treatise on ‘ 
with the classification and the English names, without tlie poetry. 
It would be highly useful; and Miss Rowden. is poubue ed 
lified for such an undertaking, at 
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